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. TA VE, | 
al ral ad ahs BATURBRB. rowing irregularity of his teeth allowed. 


THE FOUR-LEAV’D SHAMROCK. P I ~~ all my life been puzzled to account for the origin of tastes. Some- 
os 4 eouee pgehiday a attributed the whole visible phenomena to affectation ; but there 
I'll sos & four-teav’d Shamrock, c inly some exceptions to that rule,—such as the taste for collections of 
In all the fairy dells ; | skins of murderers, and other rare objects, which it must be really gratifying to 
And if I find the charmed leaves, contemplate, for their own sakes, in abundance and in sol‘tude. Again, I have 
Oh! how I'll weave my spells ! | considered the proposition that we generally like opposites ; but have found it 
I would not waste my magic might | true only to a limited extent. Little prigs of mannikins will marry giantesses, 
On diamond, pearl, or gold, | and colossal fellows pair with pigmy maidens, or, indeed, with bits of widows, 
For treasure tires the weary sense, ' 
Such triumph is but cold ; 
But I would play th’ enchanter’s part, 
In casting bliss around ; 
Oh! not a tear, nor aching heart, | 
Should in the world be found. 





the fat. 
of sight-seeing. 


by it, he was also continually attracted. 


To worth I would give honour 
8 ° In every thing connected with the arts, Ned insisted on his Line as a sine qua 


I'd dry the mourner'’s tears, 

And to the pallid lip recal 
The smile of happier years : 

And hearts that had been long estranged, 
And friends that had grown cold, 

Should meet again, like parted streams, 
And mingle as of old. 

Oh! thus I'd play th’ enchanter’s part, 
Thus scatter bliss around ; 

And not a tear nor aching heart, 


favour with him ; ruins of any kind were very so-so ; battle pieces were confusion ; 
skittle-grounds and nine-pins abominably low ; history, trash! A few landscapes, 
on the contrary, were pleasing ; fruit and flower pieces, rich ; allegorical subjects. 
occasionally delightful ; the portraits of levely females, in appropriate costumes, 


The Greek in architecture and sculpture, and the Titianesque in painting, were 


pe ‘ , ' 
| even by some of the sex; which smiles Ned returned, as regularly as the har- 





mouth, and nothing for the nose. But Venus ever favours her true votaries. 


| Mappily, lifting up his eyes in extreme distress, Mr. Redmund observed an inscrip- 


tion more delightful than letters of gold, though mere black and white, which 


| intimated ** A first floor to be let ;” and blessed be he who lets me, exclaimed 


| halters in which criminals have been hanged, bits of the polished bones or tanned 


Tom, as advised by a brass plate he hastened to ‘* knock and ring.” 

Why should I dilate npon the further incidental particulars in the progress of 
this affair? Suffice it that Ned established himself in the lodgings, found his 
adored Betsy was Mr. Redish's only child, and so ardently took old Time by the 


| forelock, that he must have pulled his hair off in six weeks, had he not suc eed- 
| ed in obtaining the consent of Miss Redish to bestow her hand, heart, and nose 


| 


} 


| 





| upon him in holy wedlock for ever. 
| if otherwise well endowed. ‘The fat take to the thin, and the thin cleave unto | 


Received as the affianced lover, while préparations were making for the nup-~ 


Lame people are almost invariably fond of travelling, and the purblind tials, Ned and his fair slaver entered into those innocent enjoyments which are 

The stone-blind are reckoned the clearest judges of colours ; | understood, a priori, to prepare the way to more perfect happiness. Alas, how 
and those who look farthest are destitute of feeling. Upon the whole, I am uncertain is the lot of humanity! how wide a space does accident often contrive 
inclined to attribute Ned Redmund’s predilection for beauty to a modification of | to make of that small space which lies between the cup and the lip! One de- 
this principle : Beauty was his antagonist force ; and though continually repelled | licious afternoon, when the cooing pair had taken a gentle ride over the scene of 


their first encounter, they gaily cantered on towards the Regent’s Park. Miss 
Redish had better never have forsaken the pavement of Mount Street, to mount 


non. A martyrdom was his abhorrence ; the soidisant picturesque of old horses | a palfry warranted to keep its feet (which it certainly did, though its feet could 
or decayed donkeys was detestable ; an old woman, however painted, found no | not keep it from stumbling), and charm the world with feats of horsewomanship. 


Just opposite Lockhart’s house a dirty-looking boy ran hastily past, and the crea- 
ture started, fell, and threw its rider; which was not surprising, as it happened 
to be a printer's devil carrying the copy of an article on Melton Mowbray for the 
“Quarterly Review.” The consequences were most disastrous. Ned, dis- 


charming ; but it was with the pure nude that he was ravisbed into extaties. | tractedly, reined up his steed ; and, unfortunately for the poor lady on the road, 


his hind foot came far too near, and the iron shoe striking her face, mutilated 


his themes; Venuses, sleeping or waking, were his dreams by night and his talk it in a shocking manner. Bleeding and senseless, she was borne to three 


Should in the world be found. 


The heart that had been mourning 
O’er vanish’d dreams of love, 

Should see them all returning 
Like Noah’s faithful dove. 

And Hope should launch her blessed bark 
On Sorrow’s dark’ning sea, 

And Mis’ry’s children have an ark, 
And sav’d from sinking be. 

Oh! thus I'd play th’ enchanter’s part, 
Thus scatter bliss around ; 

And not a tear, nor aching heart, 
Should in the world be found. 





TO BEAUTY. 
Spirit of all that is divine on earth ! 
Sole chastening essence of Creation’s mould ;— 
Whate’er thy form, where’er thy charms unfold, 


by day; nymphs, if not spoilt by draperies, were not despised; and his elegant | coloured bottles, and such assistance administered as their owner could supply. 
bed-room was a model of luxury and refinement in its profusion of pieces of this ‘Taken home, she was attended by skilful leeches; but, horrid catastrophe 
description. Precious pieces of Cipriani, Cosway, and Strachling, scarcely ever | after weeks of darkness, and bandagings, and suffering, it was found that her 
seen by the public eye, were here religiously or irreligiously preserved ; and Ned, | nose, that temple of beauty worshipped by the disconsoiate Redmund, was irre- 
in his nightcap, surrounded by all these emanations of pearly tints and natural | coverably gone we , 
flesh-colour, was a sort of Paris on Ida, with a multiplication of goddesses, al- | With it his fondest anticipations were crushed ; and his agony was only the 
together unique. | more intense, when he reflected that the cruel mutilation was his own doing. 
In the midst of these enjoyments had Nedreached the age of ten years beyond | ‘I'he iron, metaphorically, and not of the horse-shoe, entered his own soul ; and 
that period when, as the poet writes, ‘man suspects himself a fool,” without | wide London could not exhibit a man more woe-begone and wretched than Mr. 
any suspicion of the sort having ever crossed his mind. So far from it, he had, | Edward Redmund, bs 
it may be acknowledged, become a trifle more self-conceited; insomuch that | Weeks and months elapsed, yet his sorrows knew no assuaging. Without a 
many of his particular friends did not scruple to call him a vain coxcomb ; while | nose. how could they have an end? Fate had done its worst—the line of 
the more charitable and intimate could not help saying that in many things be | beauty, the glorified line of beauty, was defaced, annihilated. Nor was Betsy’s 
was a silly blockhead. Of these painful confessions, however, Ned, withall his , grief less sincere, though of necessity unaccompanied by some of the common 
acquirements, was utterly ignorant ; and continued to associate with the parties | concomitants of weeping. Her eyes, it is true, shed abundance of tears, but 
in all the bliss which ignorance bestows. | they could only trickle down her cheeks ; and the reddened prominency, with 
At this period, it wasa lovely day in the month of May, that Ned, having | its peculiarly-unpleasant sound, and requisition for the well-sopped handkerchief, 
made his toilet, ambled forth fora stroll in the park. The trees were green, and | Was wanting to the complete manifestation of female disconsolateness. , 
the sky was blue, and our hero was in a most complacent and amiable disposition. When things are at the worst, (said old Green Peas one day, endeavouring to 
He had just turned from the statue of Wellington-Castor, commonly called the | 


Or at pale eve, or at the morning’s birth, 
Whether thou’rt thron’d in rich monarchal worth, 

Or in that spiritual galaxy of old, 

The forest-nymphs who danc’d upon the wold, 
Or chas’d the flying streams with kindred mirth, 
Thee do I worship only !—but when thou, 

Sublim’d in sweet conception, art enshrin’d 
In the fair temple of Ione’s brow, 

The living image of her deathless mind— 
Oh! then my faltering accents whisper, how 








gently on the path before him. Ned was struck at once, and wounded by a 


| have driven Hogarth mad: the easy motion of the limbs, the ankle fleshed into 
a form of desperate temptation, equally remote from the heel of elephant or the 


: | the ensemble was irresistible. Redmund hurried on for a front view ; he passed, 
For my heart's peace, to thee, I would be blind. he turned, and had not his eyes been pinky, as I have stated, he would have 


—p—. thrown bis whole soul into one broad stare. But though nature forbade this, he 

" " . moO OW Tt + WOT | Sav enoughtocomplete his subjugation. There was nothing amiss before nor 

THE LINE OF BEAUTY; OR, LES NOCES DE NOSE. | behind. The same scale of excellent moulding prevailed ; and the froth-born 
MAKING A NEW NOSE. 


Nenus never displayed such a union of plumpnessand symmetry. Our hero was 
Dedicated to R. Liston, Esq., Surgeon, &c. P y 


bewildered ; and instead of his usual J/ mio tesore in tanto, began humming one 
The presumption of calling a tale * entirely original,” and the folly of showing, | of the commonest of songs— 


even in the four words of its title, that you are not prepared to write it in your | 
native language—thus, in four words, more than following the vicious habit of And then she made the lasses, O !” 
the worst authors—is I confess, much against me. But I love to grapple with | To crown the whole, heat length obtained a full vision of the fair one’s face ; 
difficulties ; and I trust, before I have done, to prove satisfactorily that my Nose | and oh, if he was in raptures with her person, what was he when he beheld ber 
is quite original, no matter for the tongue which, being an inferior organ, attempts | countenance! It was all he had fancied in his pictorial dreams. Oval, animated, 
to tell its story. the eyes dark and bright,—and the nose, but the nose requires a distinct para- 
Ned Redmund was almost a universal genius—that is, he knew a little of graph. 
everything, and in our days a very little serves. As a politician, he was accord- The nose of the lovely incognita tuok its rise between a pair of eyebrows, as 
ingly vehement ; as a critic, dictatorial; as a companion, loquacious and noisy ; | the poet celebrates, nec totidem junctus nec bene disjunctus, which I translate— 
—in fact, had he not been in possession of great talents, he would have been not ** Not wholly joined, nor yet just quite apart” — 
only disagreeable but unbearable. I ought, however, to add that he also enjoyed | and descended in a straight line towards the upper lip ; neither too short nor too 
a considerable independent income—-some fifteen hundred or two thousand | long, neither cocked up impertinently, nor drooping disagreeably : neither pinched 
pounds a year; and, though he loved himself well enough, was moderate in his | in avariciously, nor dilating passionately ; but correct, proper, .igmificant, a true 
expenses, and lived within compass. Such an individual is unexceptionable in | medium, an incontrovertible middle feature—the juste milieu-of noses! Its 
the world: and in a world like London, where half the population of his class | outline in profile would have been Grecian, but fora slight Roman protuberancy ; 
subsist in clubs, such a phenomenon as an unembarrassed member is looked up | and it was this double classicality of form which finished the utter subjugation of 
to with proper deference, and courted with due civilities. But Mr. Redmund— | Ned Redmnund. Had he known Greek he would have quoted Anacreon ; had he 
for it was only behind his back, or in his presence by a few familiars of tolerably been acquainted with Latin he would have spouted Ovid ; but as his predilections 
good fortune or intolerable impudence, that he was called Ned—valued himself had always been the same, so that, even when a boy at school he studied marbles 
above all his other qualifications on being a connoisseur in the fine arts: this was | in preference to grammars, and enjoyed blowing soap-bubbles more than construing 
his hobby, and he was wont to descant on it freely and largely. The opening of , crabbed exercises, he simply— 
an exhibition was the opening of a new sluice in his over-fluent declamation ; a 
chef-d’euvre from the Continent made him master of your time for as many 
hours as it could have taken to paint the picture. ‘Then he had, as he told you, 


peculiar ideas on the subject. There was but one lise which could appeal to 
} 


W.G.T. 


** Her ‘prentice han’ she tried on man, 


** Looked and gazed, 
And gazed and looked ; 
And gaped and gazed again.” 
It has generally been suspected that young ladies, in the circumstances of our 


abomination. This line was the Line of Beauty; but before I enter more upon | and so it seemed with Miss Betsy Redish—for that was her name. Her walk 
it, | ought shortly to describe my hero. indicated her uneasiness ; her gait became less elastic, her procession less direct, 
By shortly I mean appropriately ; for Ned was one of your physically small and a sort of crabbed vidling superseded the hitherto even tenor of her way. 
men. In height he was above five feet,—he stated from five feet four to five | lhe grass invited her steps “a the foot-path, and the foot-path again won her 
feet five in his stocking-soles, as if his stocking-soles could have added four back from the grass ope she could not be said altogether to progress to the 
inches to his actual stature. His limbs were stout, in proportion to his upper | gate at the « nd of Oxford-street, though she advanced in that course, half wishing 
Works, which were, indeed, of the slimmest, and his corporeal frame pyramidal ; Ned at Tyburn-turnpike, and half not displeased with the effect she could not 
80 that it was wittily said of him, ‘“* His legs would do for any body, and any help perceiving she had produced on his nervous system. Have you scena hare 
legs would do for his body.” Between his shoulders was set the pedestal of a doubling, and a hound on the scent '—such was the game all ee the F rps 
longish neck, which was surmounted by the head that contained all his sapience— All across the Park did I — : all UP by onnaught-place. reine my — st 
** His dome of thought, the palace of his soul.” | the right, crossing street, down by Quebec Chapel (into which, it gam 
Of the shape of his skull Mr. De Ville spoke favourably: it had, he said, many | at speed, first the hare, and then the hound threw a areca peep. me a — 
fine organs, and the best of all, the organ of acquisitiveness, which led the owner | ing event cast its shadow before), and finally into ominous Mount-street, where 
to give the artist an order for a cast. But the countenance was not handsome : the beauteous chace sought refuge bec the shop of a ad pou? ad : 
almost all the very young ladies declared it to be positively and disgracefully To the infatuated Ned she appeared to disappear behind rae beshe! oro" or 
Ugly ; those of more mature age, as well as their mammas, thought that though of summer-cabbage, white turnips, and yellow carrots, and severa ashe ang peas 
. se of more ma ge, ‘ . ‘Ii and in baskets To break cover from such a wilderness was hope- 
‘t might be plain, there was a good deal of intelligence and expression in it when | in the ohell = ‘ lespair; but fait heart never won fair lady, and he crossed 
zhted up. Now, how it could te called plain was to me a mystery : for it was | less, and Ned was in despair; but famt heart never won fair lady, ) ‘ 








ted , . : ie stre C itre. Overthe door of the refugee he read, agreeably to the 
Pitted, seamed, and carved by small-pox ; and the lighting up must have been the “i * to eons Mage J pace Ao pe onber g J 
ant , . ren 3 ; ; 5 sind are ann nS 
Citicult, seeing that it was unusually dark—that blackness of complexion which | Usual order in which m a 
apy : 


GREEN ( REDISH ) GROCER. 

an ace of clubs nuse. His forehead was low; but, by eradicating the | Whence he inferred that one Mr. Redish sold green-grocery there. But how 
hair on its superior range, he conceived it to be of Byrenian amplitude for intel- | was he to form an acquaintance with this desirable person? He was no house- 
®ct, and imposing grace for general effect keeper, and wanted not summer cabbage, nor turnips, nor carrots, nor peas, nor 


Pproaches to dirty ; whilst the eyes were pinky orbs, concealed behind the pro- 
MOntory of 


Green Man, when he observed a female figure of extraordinary grace walking 


| spur of lark, and the foot itself an epigram, so neat, so puinted, so captivating— ! 


console his lodger and daughter,) when things are at the worst, they must mend. 
“But there is nothing to mend!” exclaimed Redmund, wiping near bis eyes ; 
** Nothing to mend,”’ repeated Betsy, raising her hand in vain to wipe the same 





| Parthian shot from behind, for, as yet, he had only seen the back of his enemy. | Organ. It was a pitiable calamity, and seemed irremediable ; yet the worthy 

| But then the Line of Beauty, how perfect! The well-poised head, the fine fall | grocer was in the right, and help was nearer than the bereft could imagine. 

| of the shoulders, the swell tapering to a waist of elegant proportions and not the | It was at this epoch that the celebrated surgeon of the Modern Athens, to 
slimness of a wasp, the renewal of the swell below with a roundness that might | Whom I have humbly and respectfully inscribed this tale, took it into his head to 

| leave the Athenians to their national disorders, and settle bimself in the capital 


of Cockaigne. London being covered with houses for about twenty miles in 
every direction, was declared to be a wider field for the exercise of his extraor- 


| dinary abilities, and accordingly he came amongst us to demonstrate that if the 
| John* of that name was a King in his way, the Robert was a devil in another 


learned profession ; that he was Galen, let who would be Thespis. 
It so happened that Ned fretted himself into a fit of sickness, and called in a 


| doctor, as if physic could cure vexation. He had heard, perhaps, of * pills to 


purge melancholy,”’ and fancied a few might do him good. ‘The doctor was a 
man of the greatest ability in his line, that is to say, he was a prodigious gossip, 
talked more to his patients during a half-honr’s visit, than they could have 
heard from any other mouth in town for double the amount of his fee. His 
medical success was accordingly prodigious, and, in fact, the only obstacle to 
his rising to still greater practice was the want of time, and consequently talk te 
give to his patients. Had days consisted of forty-eight instead of twenty-four 
hours, he would have done twice as much. It was during his second call upon 
Ned that his desu!tory conversation chanced to run from Lord Byron’s * Cain’® 
into Sterne’s ** T'ristram Shandy” and one of its heroes, Hafen Slawkenbergius, 
| with his illustrious * illustrations on the doctrine of Noses.” From Slawken- 
| bergins and the ninth tale of his twelfth decade,wherein the stranger who arrived 
at Strasburg from the promontory of Noses is so graphically described, and the 
sentinel exclaimed, ** Di boni! nova forma nasi,” alias, * Never saw such a nose 
in my life !’ our doctor slipped into the subject of the extraordinary nasal erec- 
tions of the Edinburgh surgeon, and so astonished his patient with his accounts 
of these operations, that without taking avother prescription, he forthwith got 
perfectly well. Jt was hope which arose in his breast, and healed him; hope, 
worth all the medicines in the world, opium, quinine, colocynth, colchicum, 
squills, calomel, and prussic acid to boot. Hope, that takes its svat on our 
nature’s throne, and issues its decrees to all the vassal vessels round, till bright- 
ness gleams from the dulled eye, smiles dimple on the languid cheek, breath 
flows freely from the choked throat, the red blood circulates briskly in the stag- 


| nant veins, the heart beats lightly, the foot treads firmly, and every look and 


his taste and judgment; and all out of that line he considered to be error and | heroine, are annoyed by the particular inspection of the curious and speculative ; | 


| below.’ 


motion bespeak the balmy influence of the rosy and god-like monarch who reigns 
within. 
‘* Hope told a flattering tale.” 

Nevertheless, throughout the night Ned was restless and uneasy, and rose 
from an aimost sleepless couch, with the earliest cries of ‘ Old clo,” and “ Miew 
’ He passed through the streets, where he met no living inhabitants stir- 
ring abroad, except the utterers of these noises, and a few grooms leading forth 
horses to enjoy, what their masters and mistresses never did, but, vice versa, 
namely, the fresh air. Thus he reached the surgeon's door, at an hour when, if 
there had been an accident-patient for every shutter that was up, there would 
have been no want of practice. It was some time before he made himself heard, 
but at length the parlour window was opened, and an immense cat looking out, 


| very gravely intimated his desire to know Ned’s business, and the cause of his 


making so much noise so unseasonably. 

The matter being explained, the faithful creature immediately awakened his 
principal, and a consultation was held, to the indescribable satisfaction of the 
no-longer despairing lover. oa 

Towards Mount-street, he returned jocund and tip-toeing it, while he muttered 
| —* If she will consent—it is not impossible—restored—nose—line of beauty— 
true Greco-Roman line of beauty—feature—nose—nose !” Hastening to the 
apartment of his injured and beloved Betsy, he was so overcome with emotion 
that he could only throw himself on his knees before her, and sigh—“ Oh, my 
life, Liston—Liston—Liston !” 

Now, Miss Redish, though she bad lost her nose, had kept her ears, and she 
bent them to listen to this wild adjuration with all her might It was long, 
however, before she could gather the purport of the startling proposition so ear- 
nestly made to her, and open her eyes to the prospect vf a new nose in their 
neizhbourhood. The pros and cons, the doubts and assurances, the fears and 
persuasions, were numerous and lasting. 


, 14 ' ine nce nd re jue | Can it be done?” 
Such was Ned Redmund at full length; and as he was always well-dressed, | any vegetable substance in existence. In the windows were no bouquets of Ca 


be bie : , sitll enveniant af : : stions—ever was for the 
1 may depend upon it the portrait was often viewed with smiles of approval, | flowers—those convenient and sweet introductions—everything was for { 


* The comedian 
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“Tt can.” 

‘‘T am sure it cannot.” 

“Indeed it has been done !” 

“ Tt must be very painful.” 

“Tt will restore the line of beauty !” 

“T never can endure it.” 

‘** We will be married the moment you have recovered.” 

Ned was all eloquence and persuasion, and Betsy, though timid, entertained 
latent feelings which prompted her to yield. For nobody likes to be without a 
nose ; and few girls to be without a husband. 

Finally the reconstruction of this important feature was confided to Mr. L.., 
the rival of Telford in bridge-building, though employing only cartilege, muscle, 
and skin, instead of wood, lime, and granite. 

It would ill become me even to approach a process, the picturing of which 
might offend the most fastidious sense; were it not that while I discard the 
technical terms of the schools, | can in few words describe the curious plastic 
ceremony which my heroine underwent, without the risk of uttering a syllable to 
render the information disagreeable to the gentlest of the gentle sex. 
sought the union, and it was successfully effected. 

The shape was traced with ink on the pale forehead of the trembling maiden, 
being previously measured in soft leather, to remedy the deformity below. ‘The 


skin was dissected, and carefully carried down; while its attachment at the root | 


of the nose was left of a proper thickness to secure a sufficient vascular supply 
Elegantly fitted to a surface prepared for it by sutures, lint, moistened with warm 
water, and other applications, were judiciously used, and the constant fair one 
was left to repose. 

She suffered like a martyr—Ned like a victim. 

Three days afterwards, the attached portion of the flap on the forehead was 
divided, and the no -vas left to itself. 

Mr. Redmund’s anxiety about the result wasintense. He could not await the 
removal of the isinglas-plaster, which concealed from him the condition of the 
improved face : and would have endanggted the second nose as much as the 
first, had he not been restrained by sutgical advice amounting to strong pro- 
hibition. 

I ought perhaps to have mentioned that the skilful operator had been terribly 
taxed to renovate, not only the lost organ, but the perfect line of beauty of the 
original. ‘A mere nose,” said Ned, * will be an acquisition; but the nose to 


restore me to former happiness must be Greco-Roman, and consistent with the | 


only line of beauty.” 
The patterns he submitted to Mr. Liston were, of course. duly considered ; 


and when the bandages were removed, it was astonishing to sce how near * the 


first intention” of the surgeon had fulfilled the anxious intention of the lover. 
The union waa so natural that it foreboded his own; and he talked of lymph as 
if it were nymph, and of inosculations as if they were congratulations ; so mixed 
up in his mind had become the ideas of cure and matrimony. 

At length the countenance of Miss Redish was openly revealed, and, though 
infinitely delighted, Ned sighed to perceive that there were yet imperfections and 
deficiencies in his worshipped face. It is true, the brow was unscarred, and the 
nose wes Greco-Roman; but there was a certain dipping inward at the tip, 
which, to a connoisseur like him, was almost more offensive than no nose at all 
His fine taste revolted at a curve so un-Raphelesque—so un-Phidiastic ; and 
again the aid ef the skilful operator was invoked, and again he succeeded by, as 
he informed Ned, in his own pithy style, he would, ‘* borrowing a narrow piece 
of the upper skin, mucous lining, and interposed substance ; to provide acolumna, 
to form a partition scross the nostril, and support the extremity at a proper ele- 
vation !” 

Ned’s amazement was at its height when he found that not only was his grand 
object by this means accomplished, but that the shape of Betsy’s mouth was 
infinitely improved by it. Upon that mouth he imprinted a soft kiss, while he 
repeated, from Slawkenbergius, *‘a Nasorum Fromontorii rediit et nasum 
Speciosissimum egregiosissimum, quem unquam quisquam sortitus est, acquisivit”’ 
—she has returned from Liston’s Place in the Promontory of Noses with one of 
the goodliest and most magnificent that ever fell to the lot of woman! 

‘*God’s power is infinite! cried the Nosarians (vide ‘ Tristram Shandy” 
passim); **he can do anything.” ‘* By God in heaven!” cried the Popish 
doctors, ‘‘he can make a nose, if he thinks fit, as big as the steeple of Stras- 
burg!” Had our Liston lived in those days, he must have been esteemed at 
least a glorious apostle. But truce to comment; and I, like Slawkenbergius, 
must come to the pe riperta, or catastrophe of my tale. 

Blessing Providence that his Betsy's nose had not been stuck on as was | 
Garengot’s*, Ned led her, perfect in all her parts, a blushing bride to Quebec 
Chapel, where the nuptial operation was performed upon the happy pair. Mr. 
Liston gave away the lady, and Ned was supported by old Peas, who shelled out 
handsomely on the occasion. After the ceremony, Mr. and Mrs. Redmund set 
out in their travelling carriage for the Continent. ‘They spent the honeymoon 
in perfect felicity at Strasburg ; and when [ last heard from Ned, which was not 
many months ago, he expressed his sanguine hope that the Line of Beauty 
would be continued to an extent hitherto unknown in the Redmund family. 





* The case of a soldier, if we remember rightly, reported by Carpue. According 
to the true account, his nose having been carried off in action, was much trampled on 
underfoot during the making and repulse of several vigorous charges, was picked up 
during a pause, washed in wise, and stuck on again; but so great were the hurry 
and confusion of the battle, his kind comrade deposited it the wrong way: so that 
ever after, when he wanted tu take snuff, ne was obliged either to drop it in funnel- 
wise, or stand upon his head. 

Jesting apart, my story was suggested by witnessing the performance of the ope- 
ration on which itts founded in the hospital of the London University a few months 
ago, by the very able gentleman with whose name I have made,I hope not offensively, 
so free. Struck by the extraordinary success of so curious a process, I thought it 
might be treated in an amusing manner, in which, if I have half accomplished my 
design, [ trust my fair readers will say, with the inkeeper’s wife at Strasburg, 

Etsne, nonne est nasus pregrandis”’—Is it not, is it not a noble nose 7—THE 
AvuruHor, 


—~———. 
ATTACK UPON ALGIERS. 
From Osler’s Life of Lord Exmouth. Just published. 

On the 9th of August, the fleet reached Gibraltar, where the Minden had ar- 
rived only the preceding night. Here they found a Dutch squadron of five fri- 
gates and a corvette, commanded by Vice-Admiral the Baron Von de Capellan, 
who, on learning the object of the expedition, solicited and obtained leave to 
co-operate. ‘The ships having completed their ordnance stores and provisions, 
were ready to sail on the 12th ; but a strong easterly wind prevented them from 
moving for two days. On the 13th, every ship received a plan of the fortifica- 
tions, with full instructions respecting the position she was to occupy. A general 
order to this effect had been issued on the 6th, but the co-operation of the Dutch 
squadron had made a change necessary. To this squadron was assigned the 
duty of attacking the fort and batteries south of the town, a service previously 
intended for the Minden and Hebrus, which were now to take a position among 
their consorts in front of the Mole. , 

The fleet sailed next day, and on the 16th was within two hundred miles of its 
destination, when the wind again shifted to the eastward. That evening, the 
ship-sloop Prometheus, Captain Dashwood, joined direct from Algiers, with in- 
formation that the Algerines were making every preparation to meet the attack 
All the former defences had been made completely effective, and new works had 
been added ; forty thousand troops had been assembled: all 
called in from distant garrisons ; 
frigates, five large corvettes, and thirty-seven gun-boats, were collected in the 
harbour. The Prometheus brought the wife, daughter, and infant child of M- 
M‘Donnell, the British consul. The two former had succeeded in getting off. 
disguised as midshipmen ; but the infant, which had been carefully concealed in 
a basket, after a composing medicine had been ; 
Prometheus, awoke, and cried as it was passing the and thus led to 
the arrest of allthe party thenonshore. ‘The child was sent off next morning 
by the Dey, and “as a solitary instance of his humanity,” said Lord Exmouth, 
‘it ought to be recorded by me; the consul 
house, and the surgeon, three midshipmen. and fourteen seamen of the Prome- 
theus, were detained as prisoners; nor could the most urgent remonstrances of 
Captain Dashwood induce the Dey to release them 

The fleet continued beating against a head wind until midnight on the 24th, 
when the wind shifted to the south-west. On Monday the 26th, at noon, they 
made Cape Cazzina, the northern point of the bay of Algiers, ar 
mues from the town 


the Janizaries 
and the whole naval force of the regency, four 


given to it by the surgeon of the 


gateway, 


but 4S COnfined 
but was contined in irons at his 


id about twenty 
Next morning at daybreak, Algiers itself was in sight. 
As the ships lay nearly becalmed, Lord Exmouth sent away Lieutenant Burgess 
in one of the Queen Charlotte’s boats, under a flag of truce, with the terms 
dictated by the Prince Regent, and a demand for the immediate liberation of the 
consul, and the people of the Prometheus. The Severn was directed to tow 
the boat, but as she made ve ry little way, the boat was ordered by signal to cast 
off, and proceed alone to the shore. At eleven o'clock, she was met outside 
the mole by the captain of the port, who received the communication, and pro- 
mised an answer in two hours. In the meantime, a breeze springing up from 
the sea, the fleet stood into the bay, and lay to about a mile from the town 

At two o'clock the boat was seen returning, with the signal that no answer 
had been given. The Queen Charlotte immediately telegraphed to the ficet, 
“are you ready?” Immediate ; ani 


ly the affirmative was displayed from every ship, 
and the whole bore up to their ; : 


a ' appointed stations 
The Queen Charlotte led to the attac hh 
to reply to the enemy's fire in bearing 


‘own, unless it should become galling 
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Love | 


It was Lord Exmouth’s intention not | 
In| 


| chored. But the Algerines reserved their fire, confident in the strength of their 
| defences, and expecting to carry the flag-ship by boarding her from the gun- 
boats, which were all filled with men. Steered by the master of the fleet, Mr. 


Gaze, who had sailed with Lord Exmouth in every ship he commanded from the | 


| beginning of the war, the Queen Charlotte proceeded silently to her position. 
| At half-past two she anchored by the stern, just half a cable’s length from the 
| Mole-head, and was lashed by a hawser tothe mainmast of an Algerine brig 
| which lay at the entrance of the harbour. Her starboard broadside flanked all 

the batteries from the Mole-head to the light-house. ‘The Mole was crowded 
| with troops, many of whom got upon the parapet to look at the ship ; and Lord 
| Exmouth observing them as he stood upon the poop, waved to them to move 
away. As soon as the ship was fairly placed, and her cables stoppered, the 
crew gave three hearty cheers, such as Englishmen only can give. Scarcely had 


| 
| 
! 


eastern battery ; and a second, and a third followed in quick succession. —One 
of the shots struck the Superb. At the first flash, Lord Exmouth gave the order, 
“Stand by!” at the second, “Fire!” The report of the third gun was 
drowned in the thunder of the Queen Charlotte's broadside. 
| ‘The enemy now opened from all her batteries.—None of the ships except the 
Queen Charlotte and Leander, had yet reached their stations. Preparations had 
| been previously made in all, to avoid the necessity of exposing the men aloft 
when shortening sail. 
| hundred and fifty yar’s astern of her, and the Minden at about her own length 
from the Superb. ‘The Albion came to astern of the Minden, which passed her 
| stream cable out of the larboard gun-room port to the Albion’s bow, and 
brought the two ships together. ‘The Impregnable was anchored astern of the 
| Albion. 

The large frigates, and the Dutch squadron, particularly the Melampus, their 
flag-ship, went into action under a very heavy fire, and with a gallantry that 
never was surpassed. ‘Ihe Leander had placed herself on the Queen Char- 
lotte’s larboard bow, at the entrance of the harbour; her starboard broadside 
bearing upon the Algerine gun-boats with the after guns, and upon the Fishmar- 
ket battery with the others. The Severn lay ahead of the Leander, with all of 

her starboard broadside bearing upon the Fishmarket battery. Beyond her, the 
| Glasgow fired upon the town batteries with her larboard gons. The Dutch 
| squadron took the assigned position, before the works to the southward of the 
|town. It was their Admiral’s intention to place the Melampus in the centre ; 
but his second a-head, the Diana, having anchored too far to the southward to 
| allow this, he pushed the Melampus past her, and anchored close astern of the 
Glasgow. 

The two smaller frigates, the Hebrus and Granicus, were left to take part in 
the battle wherever they might find an opening. Eager to gain a position in the 
line, the Hebrus pressed forward to place herself next the flag-ship, till, be- 

calmed by the cannonade, she was obliged to anchor on the Queen Charlotte's 
| larboard quarter. Captain Wise, of the Granicus, waited until all the ships had 
| taken their stations, then setting topgallant-sails and courses, he steered for 
where Lord Exmouth’s flag was seen towering above the smoke; and witha 
seamanship equalled only by his intrepidity, anchored in the open space between 
the Queen Charlotte and Superb; thus, with a small class frigate, taking a po- 
sition, of which, said Lord Exmouth, a three-decker might be justly proud. 

Eastward of the Light-house, at the distance of two thousand yards, were 

| placed the bomb-vessels ; whose shells were thrown with admirable precision by 
the Marine Artillery. The smaller vessels, except the Mutine, which anchored, 

| continued under sail, firing occasionally wherever they saw opportunity. The 
flotilla of gun, rocket, and mortar boats, directed by Captain Mitchell, were dis- 
tributed at the openings between the line of battle ships, and at the entrance to 
the Mole. 

Thus the ships commanded the strongest of the enemy’s defences, while they 
were exposed to the weakest part of his fire. The officers and men felt new 
confidence when they saw the power derived from the admirable disposition of 
their force. All behaved most nobly; and it was not long before the state of 
the Algerine batteries gave proof that their courage was fully equalled by their 
skill. 

In a few minutes, indeed, before the battle had become general, the Queen 
Charlotte had ruined the fortifications on the Mole-head. She then sprung her 
broadside towards the northward, to bear upon the batteries over the gate which 
leads to the Mole, and upon the upper works of the Light-house. Her shot 
struck with the most fatal accuracy, crumbling the tower of the Light-house to 
ruins, and bringing down gun after gun from the batteries. ‘The last of these 
guns was dismounted just as the artillerymen were in the act of discharging it; 
when an Algeéfine chief was seen to spring upon the ruins of the parapet, and 
with impotent rage, to shake his scimitar against the ship. Her men proved 
themselves as expert amidst the realities of war, as they had before shown them- 
selves in exercise ; and some of them were detected amusing themselves, in the 
wantonness of their skill, by firing at the Algerine flag staffs 

Soon after the battle began, the enemy’s flotilla of gun-boats advanced, with 
a daring which deserved a better fate, to board the Queen Charlotte and Lean- 
der. The smoke covered them at first, but as soon as they were seen, a few 
guns, chiefly from the Leander, sent thirty-three out of thirty-seven to the 
bottom. 

At four o’clock, when a general and heavy fire had been maintained for more 


than an hour without producing any appearance of submission, Lord Exmouth | 


determined to destroy the Algerine ships. Accordingly the Leander having 
first been ordered to cease firing, the flag-ship’s barge, directed by Lieutenant 


marines, and Mr. M‘Clintock, a midshipman, boarded the nearest frigate, and 
fired her so effectually with the laboratory torches, and a carcass-shell placed on 
the main-deck, that she was completely in flames almost before the barge’s 
crew were over her side. The crew of a rocket-boat belonging to the Hebrus 
were prompted by a natural, but unfortunate ardour, to follow the barge, though 
forbidden ; but the boat pulling heavily, she became exposed to a fire of mus- 
ketry, which killed an officer and three men, and wounded several others. Lord 
Exmouth stood watching the barge from the gangway, delighted with the gal- 
lantry and promptitude with which his orders were executed. When the frigate 
burst into a flame, he telegraphed to the fleet the animating signal, ** Infallible ! ” 
and asthe barge was returning, he ordered those around him to welcome her 
aloigside with three cheers 

It was hoped that the flames would communicate from this frigate to the rest 
of the Algerine shipping; but she burned from her moorings, and passing clear 
of her consorts, drifted along the broadside of the Queen Charlotte and Lean- 
der, and grounded ahead of the latter, under the wall of the town.—The 
gun-boats, and the Queen Charlotte’s launch, then opened with carcass shells 
upon the largest frigate, which was moored in the centre of the other ships, too 
far within the Mole to be attempted safely by boarding. They soon set her on 
lire, and notwithstanding the exertions of the Algerines, she was completely in 
flames by six o’clock. From her the fire communicated, first to all the other 
vessels in the port, except a brig, and a schooner, moored in the upper part of 
it; and afterwards to the store-houses and arsenal. At a little past seven, she 
came drifting out of the harbour, and passed so close to the flag-ship, as nearly 
to involve her in the same destruction 


About sunset, a message was received from Rear-Admiral Milne, reqi 





sting 


| freshened ; 
‘rents of rain ; 


Following the flag-ship, the Superb anchored about two | 








but the ship, after cutting from her remaining warps and anchors, was mana 
able only by the aid of her boats towing ; and then the only point gained 
keeping her head from the land. At eleven, she began to draw ont from a 
batteries, and at twenty-five minutes past, she ceased to fire. The “oe 
and a tremendous storm of thunder and lightning came on, with tor- 
while the flaming ships and storehouses illuminated all the ruins 
and increased the grandeur of the scene. In about three hours, the storin sub. 
sided ; and as soon as the ship was made snug, Lord Exmouth assembled jn his 
cabin all the wounded who could be moved with safety, that they might unite 
with him and his officers in offering thanksgiving to God for their victory and 
preservation. 
The two Admirals came on board the Queen Charlotte as soon as they could 


| leave their ships, and spoke their feelings of admiration and gratitude to Lord 
the sound of the last died away, whena gun was fired from the upper tier of the | 


Exmouth, with all the warmth of language and expression. The Dutch Admj- 
ral, who, with his squadron, had most nobly emulated the conduct of his 
British allies, declaring himself in terms of the highest eulogy of the Queen 
Charlotte, which, he said, by her commanding position and the effect of her fire 
had saved five hundred men to the fleet. Perhaps there was no exaggeration rm 
the praise ; for the destruction occasioned by her first broadside, as she lay flank- 
ing the Mole, must have contributed much to protect the ships which had not 
yet reached their stations ; and the havoc she inflicted by a cannonade of xine 
hours must have been great indeed, since her fire could destroy the fortifications 


| on the Mole-head in a few minutes. 


Tn no former general action had the casualties been so great in proportion to 
the force employed. One hundred and twenty-eight were killed, and six hundred 
and ninety wounded, in the British ships; and thirteen killed, and fifty-two 
wounded, in the Dutch squadron. Yet, except the Impregnable, which had fifty 
men killed, no ship suffered so much as is usual in a severe engagement. Gene- 
rally in fleet actions, the brunt of the battle, and the chief amount of loss, fall 
upon a few; but here, every ship had her allotted duty, and was closely engaged 
throughout. After the Impregnable, the frigates suffered the most, particularly 
the Granicus, which took a line of battle ship’s station; and the Leander, 
which was much cut up by the Fishmarket, and other batteries, and as late 
as seven o'clock, was obliged to carry out a hawser to the Severn, to enable 
her to bear her broadside upon one which annoyed her. The loss in the other 
line of battle ships was remarkably small. They had together but twenty-six 
killed, including casualties in their respective boats. 

Lord Exmouth escaped most narrowly. He was struck in three places ; and 
acannon-shot tore away the skirts of his coat. A button was afterwards found 
in the signal locker ; and the shot broke one of the glasses, and bulged the rim 
of the spectacles in his pocket. He gave the spectacles to his valued friend 
the late gallant Sir Richard Keats ; who caused their history to be engraven oy 
them, and directed, that when he died, they should be restored to Lord Ex- 
mouth’s family, to be kept as a memorial of his extraordinary preservation. 

On the 28th, at daylight, Lieutenant Burgess was sent on shore with a flag of 
truce, and the demands of the preceding morning; the bomb vessels at the 
same time resuming their positions. ‘The captain of one of the destroyed fri- 
gates met the boat, and declared that an answer had been sent on the day before, 
but that no boat was at hand to receive it.—Shortly after, the captain of the 
port came off, accompanied by the Swedish consul, and informed Lord Exmouth 
that all his demands would be submitted to. On the morning of the 29th, the 
captain of the port came off again, being now accompanied by the British con- 
sul; upon which Captain Brisbane, of the flag-ship, went on shore, and had a 
conference with the Dey. Sir Charles Penrose, whom the Admiral had ex- 
pected to the last, arrived this day in the Ister frigate, from Malta, where he had 
waited for his expected orders, until he heard that Lord Exmouth was in the 
Mediterranean. Lord Exmouth committed to him the management of the ne- 
gotiations, the only compliment he could now offer. Where nothing remained 
but submission for the vanquished, the arrangements were soon concluded, and 
next day the final result was officially communicated to the fleet. 

** Queen Charlotte, Algiers Bay, August 30, 1816 
‘“GRNERAL MEMORANDUM. 

‘“ The Commander-in-Chief is happy to inform the fleet of the final termina- 
tion of their strenuous exertions, by the signature of peace, confirmed under a 
salute of twenty-one guns, on the following conditions, dictated by his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent of England. 

**[. The abolition of Christian slavery for ever. 

“II. The delivery to my flag of all slaves in the dominions of the Dey, to 


| whatever nation they may belong, at noon to-morrow. 


* HII. To deliver also to my flag, all money received by him for the redemp- 
tion of slaves since the commencement of this year—at noon also to-morrow 

“TV. Reparation has been made to the British consul for all losses he has 
sustained in consequence of his confinement. 

“V. The Dey has made a public apology, in presence of his ministers and of- 
ficers, and begged pardon of the consul, in terms dictated by the captain of the 
Queen Charlotte. . 

“The Commander-in-Chief takes this opportunity of again returning his pub- 
lic thanks to the Admirals, Captains, Officers, Seamen, Marines, Royal Sappers 
and Miners, Royal Marine Artillery, and the Royal Rocket Corps, for the noble 
support he has received from them throughout the whole of this arduous service ; 
and he is pleased to direct, that on Sunday nexta public thanksgiving shall be 
offered up to Almighty God, for the signal interposition of his Divine Providence 


| during the conflict which took place on the 27th, between his Majesty’s fleet 


that a frigate might be sent to divert from the Impregnable some of the fire un- | 


der which she was suffering. She had anchored more to the northward than 
was intended, and consequently became exposed to all the heaviest batteries. 
The Glasgow weighed immediately, but the wind had been driven away by the 
cannonade, and she was only able, after three quarters of an hour’s exertion, to 
reach anew position between the Severn and Leander; a better for annoying 
the enemy, but where she was herself more exposed, and suffered in proportion. 
As it was found impossible to assist the Impregnable, Lord Exmouth sent on 
board Mr. Triscott, one of his aide-de-camps, with permission to haul off. The 
Impregnable was then dreadfully cut up; 150 men had been already killed and 
wounded, a full third of them by an explosion, and the shot were still coming in 
fast ; but her brave crew, guided and encouraged by the Rear-Admiral and 
Captain Brace, two of the most distinguished and successful officers in the ser- 
vice, would not allow her to go thus out of battle; and she kept her station, 
maintaining an animated fire to the last. To relieve her in some degree, an 


nobly. 


| and the ferocious enemies of mankind. 
Peter Richards, with Major Gossett, of the miners, Lieutenant Wolrige, of the | 


‘Tt is requested that this memorandum may be read to the ship's company. 

“To the Admirals, Captains, Officers, Seamen, Marines, Royal Sappers and 
Miners, Royal Marine Artillery, and the Royal Rocket Corps.” 

Above twelve hundred slaves wére embarked on the 31st, making, with those 
liberated a few weeks before, more than three thousand, whom, by address or 
force, Lord Exmouth had delivered from slavery.* Having sent them to their 
respective countries, and leaving a ship to receive a few who had yet to come up 
from the interior, he sailed on the 3d of September for England. On the 8th, 
when on his way to Gibraltar, he wrote an account of the battle to his brother, 
to whom he had previously sent a very laconic communication, stating merely 
the result. 

“It has pleased God to give me again the opportunity of writing you, and it 
has also pleased Him to give success to our efforts against these hordes of bar- 
barians. I never, however, saw any set of men more obstinate at their guns, 
and it was superior fire only that could keep them back. ‘To be sure, nothing 
could stand before the Queen Charlotte's broadside. Every thing fell before it, 
and the Swedish consul assures me we killed five hundred at the very first fire, 
from the crowded way in which troops were drawn up. four deep above the gun- 
boats, which were also full of men. I had myself beckoned to many around 
the guns close to us. to move away, previous to giving the order to fire ; and I 
believe they are within bounds, when they state their loss at seven thousand 
men. Our old friend John Gaze was as steady as a rock ; and it was a glorious 
sight to see the Charlotte to take her anchorage, and to see her flag towering on 
high, when she appeared to be in the flames of the Mole itself; and never was 
a ship nearer burnt; it almost scorched me off the poop: we were obliged to 
haul in the ensign, or it would have caught fire. Every body behaved uncom- 
monly well. Admiral Milne came on board at two o'clock in the morning, and 
kissed my hand fifty times before the people, as did the Dutch Admiral, Von Ca- 
pellan. I was but slightly touched in thigh, face, and fingers—my glass cut 10 
my hand, and the skirts of my coat torn off by a large shot; but as I bled a 
good deal, it looked as if I was badly hurt, and it was gratifying to see and hear 
how it was received even in the cockpit, which was then pretty full My thigh 
is not quite skinned over, but I am perfectly well, and hope to reach Portsmouth 
by the 10th of October. Ferdinand has sent me a diamond star. Wise be- 
haved most nobly, and took up aline of battle ship’s station ;—but all behaved 
I never saw such enthusiasm in all my service. Not a wretch shrunk 


|any where; and I assure you it was a very arduous task, but I had formed 4 


ordnance sloop which had been fitted at Gibraltar as an explosion-vessel, with 


143 barrels of powder, was placed at the disposal of the Rear-Admiral. She 
| had been intended for the destruction of the Algerine fleet ; but this service 
had already been effected by other means. Conducted by Lieutenant Fleming, 
who had been commanding a gun-boat near the Queen Charlotte, with Major 
Reed, of the Engineers, and Captain Herbert Powell, a volunteer on board the 
Impregnable, the explosion-vessel was ran on shore under the battery north of 
the Light House; where, at nine o'clock, she blew up 

The fleet slackened their fire towards night, as the guns of the enemy became 
silenced, and also as the ships began to feel the necessity for husbanding their 
ammunition. ‘Their expenditure had been beyond all parallel. 
nearly 118 tons of powder, and 50,000 shot, weighing more than 500 tons of 
iron; besides 960 thirteen and ten-inch shells thrown by the bomb-vessels, and 
the shells and rockets from the flotilla. Such a fire, close, concentrated, and 
well-directed as it was, nothing could resist ; and the sea-defences of Algiers, 
with great part of the town itself, were shattered, and crumbled to ruins 

Ata little before ten, the objects of the attack having been effected, the 
dueen Charlotte’s bower cable was cut, and her head hauled round to seaward 
Sne continued, however, to engage with all the guns abaft the mainmast, some- 
times on both sides.—Warps were run out to gain an offing, but many of them 
were cut by shot from the batteries southward of the town, which had been 
very partially engaged ; and also from forts on the hills out of reach of the 
A very lizht air was felt about half-past ten, and sail was made ; 


ship’s guns 
p’s gun 


They fired | 


very correct judgment of all J saw, and was confident, if supported, | should 
succeed. I could not wait for an off-shore wind to attack ; the season was 100 
far advanced, and the land-winds become light and calmy. I was forced to at- 
tack at once with a lee-shore, or perhaps wait a week for a precarious wind 





* Slaves liberated by Admiral Lord Exmouth :— 
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jong shore ; and I was quite sure I should have a breeze off the land about one 


ortwo inthe morning, and equally sure we could hold-out that time. Blessed | 


pe God! it came, a dreadful night with it of thunder, lightning, and rain, as 
neavy a8 I ever saw. Several ships had expended all their powder, and been 
supplied from the brigs. I had latterly huebanded, and only fired when they 
red On US; and we expended 350 barrels, and 5420 shot, weighing atove 65 
tons of iron. Such a state of ruin of fortifications and houses was never seen. 
and it is the opinion of all the consuls, that two hours more fire would have 
jevelled the town; the walls are all so cracked. Even th® aqueducts were 
proken Ups and the people famishing for water. The sea-defences, to be made 
effective, must be rebuilt from the foundation. The fire all round the mole 
looked like Pandemonium. I never saw any thing so grand and so terrific, for I 
was not on velvet, for fear they would drive on board us. The copper-bottoms 
joated full of fiery hot charcoal, and were red hot above the surface, so that we 
could not hook on our grapnels to put the boats on, and could do nothing but 
push fire-booms, and spring the ship off by our warps, as occasion required.” 
The battle of Algiers forms a class by itself among naval victories. Jt was 
4 new thing to place a fleet in a position surrounded by such formidable batteries. 
Bold beautiful, and original in the conception, it was most brilliant and com- 
plete in execution. Nor Was 1t more splendid for the honour, than happy in the 


fruits. It broke the chains of thousands; it gave security to millions ; it de- | 


jvered Christendom from a scourge and a disgrace. ‘To complete the happiness 
of the achievement, a nation co-operated, the natural ally of England, and the 
truest of her friends ; bound to her by the proudest recollections of patriotism, 
and the dearest ties of religion ; and which, if it should be required once more 
io strike down the power of whatever evil principle may desolate Europe, will 
again be found at her side, strong in virtue as in courage, to emulate her prow ess, 
wnd to share the triumph. 


——. 
WILLIAM PITT. 
Continued from the last Albion. 

But though Priestly was extinguished as a writer, he could still assist the 
cause. On the 14th of July, the Republicans of Birmingham, to the number of 

ety, with Priestly at their head, declared the intention of holding a public 
anniversary of the first bloodshed of the French Revolution. the taking of the 
Bastile. ‘This challenge to Government and public tranquillity was reinforced 
by the following most insolent manifesto :— 

« My countrymen.—The second year of Gallic liberty is nearly expired. At 
the commencement of the third, onthe 14th of this month, it is devoutly to be 


wished that every enemy to civil and religious despotism would give his sanction 


to the common cause, by a public celebrat on of the anniversary. 

“ Remember, that on the 14th of July, the Bastile, that high altar and castle 
of despotism, fell. Remember the enthusiasin peculiar to the cause of liberty 
with which it was attacked. Remember that generous humanity that taught the 


oppressed, groaning under the weight of insulted rights, to spare the lives of the | 


oppressors. Extinguish the mean prejudices of nations, and let your members 
be collected and sent as a free-will offering to the national assembly. But, is it 
possible to forget that your own Parliament is venal, your ministers hypocritical, 
your clergy legal oppressors ; the reigning family extravagant, the crown of a 
ertain great personage becoming eveiy day too heavy for the head that wears it, 
too weighty for the people that gave it ; your taxes partial and oppressive ; your 
representation a cruel insult upon the sacred rights of property, religion, and 
ireedom! But, on the 14th of this month, prove to the sycophants of the day 
that you reverence the olive branch, that you will sacrifice to public tranquillity, 
uli the majority shall exclaim, * The peace of slavery is worse than the war of 
freedom. Of that day let tyrants beware !’” 

For the discovery of the author of this direct summons to insurrection, the 
magistrates of Birmingham immediatety offered a reward of a hundred guineas, 
which was followed by the offer of a still larger sum by the Government. The 
authorship could be only surmised ; but the avowal of the principles was notori- 
ous, and it was indignantly received by the vast majority of the inhabitants ; for 
the Revolutionary doctrines were still new, the poison had not been long enough 
administered to corrupt the public feeling. ‘The hotels in which the Birmingham 
infidels and Jacobins assembled to celebrated the festival of rebellion was sur- 
rounded by the multitude. A mob, right or wrong, is a perilous instrument ; the 
facuion, whose entire system had been to tell the populace that they were the na- 
tural masters of the state. and to pronounce the wisdom of the populace the 
public oracle, were then forced to feel their own theories hazardously and retri- 
jutively reduced to practice against themselves. The mob demolished the 
windows of the hotel, and broke up the meeting, with but brief indulgence for 
its harangues. On the next day, they suddenly assembled again, and put the 
safety of the entire town in danger, by their open violence against all whom they 
suspected of having a share in the manifesto, orin its sentiments. The Unita- 
rians and notorious Jacobins of Birmingham were objects of a fury which the 

utmost exertions of the magistrates were unable to restrain. Houses were 
pillaged and burnt. Priestley’s dwelling-house, his Socinian chapel, with another 
chapel of the same kind, and the houses of several dissenters well known for 
combining disloyality with schism, were destroyed. ‘Troops at length arrived, 
the riots were put down, and the law which those men of change and mischief 
would have extinguished, gave them compensation for the losses, which nothing 
but their own insults to all law had caused. Priestley’s conduct, even in the 
latter point was, disingenuous and discreditable. He swelled his claim to L.4122. 
A jury, after a long and impartial examination during a trial of nine hours, con- 
temptuously cut down the claim to little more than one half—L.2502. When 
he had thus ootained all that he could, he embarked for America, in 1794, in 
affected indignation with the country which had too patiently endured a cavilling, 
restless, and ignorant dabbler in matters beyond his sphere ; and, as if to show 
his last inveteracy against the government which had spared him so long, he 
enrolled his son as a drench citizen, at a time when the ripened horrors of the 
Revolution had almost excluded Frenchmen from the catalogue of human beings. 
The career of this worthless and bitter spirit ought to be a lessen to all who are 
capable of being taught by the example of moral suicide. ‘They will see in him 
in individual gifted with considerable ability, the faculty of indefatigable labour, 
strong desire for public distinction, and remarkable opportunities, from both his 
position in society and the circumstances of the time, all gifts of value, which, 
rightly employed, might have rendered him a benefactor to his country. But 
they will see all those gifts thrown away, or worse than thrown away, by his 
miserable perversion of mind, by an acrimonious heart making him hostile to 
every institution of a country, which to know is to honour; acknowledging 
nothing in Government but an object of hostility, nothing in the venerable reli- 





gious constitution established in the blood and toils of some of the noblest minds 


t 


his powers, his industry, and his life, in puny attempts to overthrow that Colossus, 
whose fall would have crushed the very name of England. 


attacks only made his punishment the more condign ? 


pamphlet perish ; and was still unreclaimed. 


inflicting public vengeance on a miserable man who was in his seventy-first year, 
Priestley had natural talents for science, and his 
studies on the composition’vf the air gave birth to the system on which Levoisier, 


and sinking into the grave 
wih unphilosophic chicane, limits his ephemeral reputation 


tleast his industry. But all his usefulness was poisoned by the envenomec 
propensity to embroiling every man in quarrel with the Church and the State 





that the world ever contained, but a mark for perpetual virulence, and exhausting 


Shall we wonder | 
that his career was one of perpetual discomfiture ; that the audacity of his 
Burke trampled him in 


Che Albion. 


hands of the Crown, or the Ministers of the Crown, to accomplish measures which 


are often direetly Opposite to the interests of the people, and calculated to promote 
the purposes of ambition or despotism.” For those calamities, the remedies 
proposed were annual parliaments, elected by universal suffrage, the abolition of 
episcopacy, and the repeal of all tests and subscriptions. By an additional pre- 
caution, in which the writer had an intelligible view to himself, the first duty of 
a reformed parliament would be * to expunge the laws of libel” from the statute 
book. By successive pupils of the same school, the atrocities of France were 
taken under peculiar patronage ; for, it was not merely in the tavern speeches 
of Fox that the F rench Revolution was termed “ the most glorious event that 
ever took place in the history of the world,”’ it was written in the coolness ofthe 
closet, aud issued to the public with the deliberation of the press, that, ** to 
| arraign the late revolution was to plead against mankind, and involve one’s self 
| in the crimen les@ majestatis of the human race.” A pamphlet by one Christie, 
¢ prodigicus authority ef the time, declared with the Uutopian folly which then 
| 
| 
' 





mixed itself with schemes of blood, the romance of a dull pastoral with the grim 
realities of rebellion, that the royal overthrow in Paris was the only revolution 
” likely to effect a change among the objects of human ambition, and to con.ert 
them into an emulation of wisdom and virtue, instead of a lust of power and con- 
, guest! !” The Parisian massacres, and the republican invasions, soon supplied 
an answer to this babbler. The personal tate of the whole generation of these 
men would deserve to be traced, if it were for no other purpose than to show the 

providentiai penalties which the insulters of the moral harmony of the world 
bring upon themselves, even independently of the punishments by which states 
| provide for the national safety. Of the whole number, not one ever rose to any 

distinction in public life, though such distinction was the true motive and the 
incessant object of their turbulence. Perhaps not one was ever known to attain 
any permanent opulence, any professional rank, or end his days even in the com- 
mon peace and ease which falls to the lot of the crowd of mankind. Their 
general end was obscurity, exile, and beggary. Paine notoriously died a death 
of horror, abandoned by all the world,—drunken, characterless, worn out with 
disease, and cursing his existence. Flower died in wretchedness, among the 
backwoodsmen of America. We have seen the pitiful close of Priestley’s long 
and anxious life—exile—his few decaying years worn out among strangers, con- 
temptuous of himself, and irritated with his country ; his death uncheered by the 
presence of the friends and associates of his better days, and still more fatally 
uncheered by the hopes and convictiuns that pure Christianity alone can give. 
It is remarkable, that in all the political dissensions of the period, the sectarians 
| Were uniformly hostile to the public quiet, and uniformly the patrons of the 

French Revolution; while the members of the Established Church formed 
the great body of British loyalty. It is equally to be observed, that 
| sectarianism was factious in the exact degree of its secession from the 
forms of the Church, and the doctrines of the gospel. From the commence- 
ment of the struggle, the Unitaria.s had taken the lead in the open alienation 
from the principles of the State. Calling themselves Christians, while 
| they denied all the pre-eminent doctrines of Christianity—the Incarnation, the 
| Atonement, and the ‘T'rinity—it was not surprising to find them calling them- 
| selves constitutionalists, while they villified every feature of the Constitution. 
At a Unitarian public dinner at the King’s Head, Poultry, in 1791, Dr. Priestley 
in the chair, held expressly for the purpose of declaring the sentiments of the 
‘* Unitarian Society,” the following were among the toasts :— 
|  ‘* May the example of America teach all nations to reject religious distinctions, 

and to judge of the citizen by his conduct.” 'Thus declaring all religions equally 

true or false, and also declaring that the religious faith uf the individual was of 

no importance to either the individual or the country. 

‘The National Assembly of France, and may every tyrannical government 
undergo a similar revolution.”’ This is made more intelligible by recollecting that 
the British Government had been already denounced in all the Unitarian pam- 
phlets and speeches as tyrannical. the Parliament as utterly corrupt, the law as a 
mass of abomination, and the whole frame of public society fit only to be thrown 
into the furnace, to be remodelled from its ashes. 

“Thomas Paine and the Rights of Man.” Paine—a notorious Atheist! such 
was their religious sincerity—an avowed democrat! such was their respect for 
the monarchical constitution—and a convicted libeller! such was their value for 
the verdict of a jury and the laws of the land. 

** May the sun of liberty rise on Oxford as it has done on Cambridge, and as it 
has long shone on the dissenters.” The late tamperings of the sectarians with 
the rights of the universities was thus but treading in the footsteps of the 
Unitarian revolutionists of 1791. An invidious compliment is paid, as in later 
times, to Cambridge, and Oxford is insulted at the expense of a libel on the 
loyalty of her sister university. Both, however, are declared to be eclipsed by 
the illumination of the College of Hackney, &c. &c. 

** May the governments of the world learn that the civil magistrate has no right 
to dictate to any man what he shall believe, or in what manner he shall worship 





of the imagination, broke through all obstacles by simple vigour of intellect, 

neither stopping to amuse, nor toiling to astonish, neither bewildering the fancy, 

nor soliciting the feelings, but hurrying away the hearer in strong conviction ; 

looking for nu other triumph in the very richest of his displays, and they often 

of the richest order—the spolia optima of the unsought glories of eloquence— 

than the triumph over the prejudices and ignorance of the time, always post- 

poning all things to practical effect. His genius, in its boldest flights, always 

intent upon reality, and in the broadest expansion of its pinions, and soaring in 

the broadest blaze of public admiration ; always fixing its eagle eye on the 

ground, and the higher it rose, only the mere directly and resistlessly pouncing 

ou its object below. 

But with this saliency and rapidity of intellect, Pitt combined a systematic 

and sagacious calmness, which consummated the pre-eminence of his qualities 

for power, We have already seen the singular and victorious display of this 

fine attribute on the two leading occasions of his political life—the overthrow of 
the Fox and North Ministry, and the contest with Opposition at the date of the 

King’s illness. In both instances, the boy-Minister had thrown the matured 
statesmanship of Opposition into total discomfiture, not less by temper than 
talent. He had the Parliament in his grasp ; but he refused to listen to all ar- 
guments for its dissolution until he had the will of the nation with him. In the 
regency question he might have emulated the haste, the passion, and the reck- 
less ambition of Fox. He waited the event, overcame by calmness, and threw 
his rash and inflammable opponent into a minority for life. In 1792, he waited 
until faction should rouse the feelings of the country. He saw libel making its 
progress through the land, and still withheld any direct coercion on the part of 
Government. A hastier depositary of power would have set his heel on disaf- 

fection at once, and seen it scatter over the country, like quicksilver, only to re- 
unite in a thousand conspiracies. He waited until the land was imbued with a 
spirit that neutralized the poison wherever it spread. An earlier assault on the 

materials of rebellion would have exposed him to the charge of fighting the air. 

He waited until the impalpable vapours had taken a substance and shape, that 
he might direct the eyes of men tothe gathering of the tempest and the descent 
of the thunder-storm. At length the time was come. Paine, indefatigable in 

public mischief, had published the second part of his ‘ Rights of Man.” It 
was still more insolent, rebellious, and blasphemous than the first. Its propaga- 
tion was adopted with only the more eagerness by the Revolutionists. It was 
instantly forced through every channel of public and private communication. It 
was to be found in every town, village, inn, and workshop of the kingdom. New 
clubs of revolt were rapidly formed. ‘The arrogance and daring of the disaffect- 
ed became hourly more ostentatious. The fears of the nation were now 
roused ; the evidence was before their eyes in the violent conduct of the popu- 
lace: they saw the multitude inflamed ty the infinite publications of the Revo- 
lutionary press to the very point of rebellion. On the 21st of May, 1792, Pitt 
issued the proclamation of the Cabinet against “seditious meetings and wri- 
ting.” No act of Government was ever received with more unanimous con- 
currence by the sound portion of the empire. In this plain and manly docu- 
ment, he adverted to the efforts to excite groundless jealousies against the laws 
and constitution, and to the correspondence entered into with individuals and 
public bodies in foreign countries for the express purpose of sedition. The 
proclamation solemnly warned all the King’s subjects, as they valued their own 
happiness and that of their posterity, to guard against all such attempts, which 
had for their object only the subversion of all regular government within the 
kingdom, and which were totally incompatible with the peace of society. It 
further commanded all magistrates to make diligent enquiry to discover the 
authors and printers of those flagitious publications, with the agents for their 
dispersion ; finally, commanding them to suppress all tumults and public dis- 
orders fomented by those disturbers of the general tranquillity. 

This measure brought on a furious attack, under the appropriate head of a 
“Unitarian Petition for a repeal of all the penal statutes” which had been 
enacted against them at the Restoration. England, smarting under the recent 
miseries of the Great Rebellion, which owed its origin, its rapines, and its 
bloodshed to the overthrow of the Established Church and the supremacy of 
sectarianism, had in those times of wisdom, taught by bitter experience, laid 
heavy inflictions on all these pretenders to religion, who used their saintship as 
a cover for their disloyalty. But all that was real in these inflictions has been 
gradually extinguished, the * Test Acts’ remained, less as a restraint to 
opinion than as a monument of times of peril. Against this the Unitarians, 
who now headed sectarianism in all its clamours, raised a perpetual outery. ‘The 
annual acts of indemnity, unwisely and weakly suffered to exist, to the degfada- 
tion of the spirit of British law, and the insecurity of all governments, were not 
sufficient to pacify the sectaries. Their ‘conscience ” was hurt—and to heal 
the conscience of religionists who call for the overthrow of the Established 
Religion of the country, Fox and the Opposition summoned the whole force of 
partisanship. But the spirit of England was not then evaporated. ‘The love of 





the Deity.” An insolent and shallow absurdity, conveyed under cover of an 
acknowledged truth. No man in England is or can be dictated to by the magis- 
trate in the choice of his belief. 


But the peace of society requires that the 


her old institutions, and the memory of the great men who laid the foundations 
of her liberty were not forgotten, and the whole power of partisanship was de- 
feated. We must now break off. In retracing those periods when we see the 


‘ . " ¢ r facti ; acnre diligence y i i 
forms of his worship shall be suitable to the morals of social life, and the order | finite labours of faction, the obscure diligence, the furious passions, and their 


of the state. 


It might please him, like some of the old extravagant sects of Ger- feeble results, we feel like some of the explorers of the Egyptian catacombs in 


many, to worship naked—to declare a community of women—to demand acom- | 0¥F own day; we break up chambers made for oblivion—we move through 


munity of property; like the Indians to worship a baboon—like the French to 
worship a * * *, or like the Africans, to worship the devil. It might please him 
to refuse obedience to all civil authority—to congregate great masses of riot and 
licentiousness—to turn his tenets into direct rebellion, and storm the city, like 
the Fifth Monarchy men among ourselves, or seize on actual power, like the 
German Anabaptists, and play the usurper. 

‘* May the example of One Revolution make another unnecessary.” A 
prolific menace, holding forth the pillage of the French nobility, the ruin of the 
church, the extinction of the monarchy, and the rule of the rabble, as the model 
of the fates of the English throne, peerage, and property, unless the Church 
were given over to the wisdom of Socinianism, and the state to the tender 
mercies of Democracy! 

The French Revolution hourly advanced to power. Day by day some new 
scene of cruelty and blasphemy exhibited the growing maturity of a rabble go- 
vernment. The original venom of the hypocrites and profligates, who begin 
with ¢heories of regeneration, had only been subtilized and strengthened by 
time. ‘The sowing of the serpent’s teeth had produced a harvest of armed 
men, filled with all the malice and fraud of their origin. In France, the pre- 


tence of reform had wrought its perfect work, and with such uncontrolled 


rapidity, that no guilt was regarded as too mighty or too remote for its audacity 


of overthrow. ‘The Titans had shot up by inches, until they disdained all but | Posterity. 
In England there was control ; 
growth was checked, aud made more tardy by the steady vigilance of govern- | : 
ment, a proof of the value of those preventive laws, which, though they may | that I confine them strictly to the sense metaphorical. 


an assault on the highest pimnacle of society. 
the 





' not be adequate to the whole emergency of the state in untried times and things, 
yet exercise an influence on the mind of that large portion of the profligate, 
polities; Horsely strangled his feeble offspring in theology; the nation echoed who are still inclined to weigh private safety against the hovours of public evil. 
with scorn and disgust against the imveterate scribbler, who, every month, re- 
peated his follies, without novelty, dexterity, or force; every month saw his 
Even in America, his boasted land 
of political perfection, he found means to involve himself in instant quarrel, and 
was at length saved, probably from expulsion, only by the arrival of Jefferson, a 
kindred Jacobin, at the president's chair; if not still more by the uselessness of trast to the open, ostentatiotis, glaring triumph of revolution in France. the 

march in the face of day to the new shrine of a prostitute liberty ; the sounding 
of trumpets, and victorious insolence, of every movement of the newly organised 
army of rebellion; the spoils of law, right and religion carried at its head, and 
His ** Histories of | the standards floating in the sun, with inscriptions to the majesty of the rabble 
Electricity,” and of the ‘* Modern Discoveries in Light and Colours,” exhibited 


The English revulutionists were thus compelled to take their way with 
cautious steps, to lose time in deliberation, to move towards subversion in small 
groups and by midnight paths, to hide their banners, or cover thei with the | 
mottos of parliamentary reform which they despised, or of a constitution which 
Nothing could form a more humiliating con- 


they were determined to destroy. 


1, cation of the laws. But the name of Pitt was a pledge of national vigour. 


. | revolutionist in all his boasting, heard it without dismay. 


| | ‘ here . . « ‘ ¢ P mg 
Why is it that the sceptic is always a revolutionist, but that combined arrogance | country, knew that there was in the breast of that immortal patriot a force anc 


Why isi 


and ignorance alwavs indispose a man to the honesty of allegiance? 


that every revolutionist first assails the Church, but that he knows it to be the | justice at the public aggressor. 
hief bulwark of the State. which has grown with its growth, and will inevitably 
If we required evidence on the indissoluble connexion between 
religious dissent and political disturbance, It was given unanswerably in those days. | of British reform. : 

I'he well-known and worthless Benjamin Flower’s pamphlet on the “ French | nor was there any want of zeal; when the reformers ventured to speak out, | 
There was 
no military force in England which could overawe the minds of men intent on 
There was a strong parliamentary opposition, ready to adopt any cause, 
advocate any opinion, defend any excess of the multitude, or criminate any de- 
There were ready for action, that enormous mass | before its altar. — 
of the population, which the opulence, the infinite variety of existence, the | the immediate and personal with the ideal and abstracted? Fame, so considered, 
common casualties. and the common temptations of fortune, belonging to agreat | can never be the recompense of the living, but reserves itself forthe dead. It 
hempire like that of Britain, must create, and must leave open to a love of | is the soul of a man of genius surviving himself in the minds and thoughts of 
l cha If a philosopher had speculated upon the elements of ruin laid before 


‘ 


luilow its fall ! 


Constitution’ was one of the great authorities in reform. He was, of course 


1 hater of the Church; hear, then, the wisdom of this oracle : 
power is in the people,”"—from which people are to be excluded the peerage 





tue clergy, the blood royal, and all men of hereditary title or possessions ; thus 


iving uothing of the nation but the populace. It is further declared—* The 


ive the only legitimate right to determine on the nature of that form of Govern- | 
‘ al 


Thus, no man is to leave the laws as he finds them, to obey the Go- 


t under which they are to live. They are the sole judges of the geners 


Vernment as it was constituted by his forefathers, or to respect the King ; ever 
is to be born with the right to change every thing, and public life is to be 


ene of perpetual confusion, at the mercy of the rabble ; a confusion which not 


ely is aright, but is a duty, until a Government is formed which meets th 


* The origin of 


t | determination which waited only for its good time to strike with memorable 


In fact, this national knowledge of the persona 


>». | their language was as fiery as the wildest declamatious of France. 
», | evil 


y | fender of the constitution. 


y | change 


The power of the British Government had t been shown by direct vindi- 
| The po British Government had not yet been ; No whether in a palace or a common outhouse. 


Every enemy to the 


character of Pitt, is the only and the sufficient solution, for the extraordinary | hall t 
difference between the rapid audacity of French rebellion and the cold timidity | We S44! Ye told, is 
Timidity is the direct reverse of the English temperament, 


paths lined with the dead, that no man misses, and no man ever missed an hour 
after they were sealed up in the place of dust and silence. We find infinite 
toil wasted upon niches and shrines, and in all their blazonry we find nothing 
but the skeletons of obscure birds, snakes, and baboons. —[ T° be continued. ] 


—_— 


THE CONFESSIONS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 
CHAPTER LY. 

HIS CONSCIOUSNESS OF GENIUS, AND OF THE WORTH OF POSTHUMOWS FAME. 

The man of genius who becomes an actor sacrifices the future to the present. 
His share of the after gains of immortality is willingly surrendered for a larger 
share of the fame that is mortal; his claims upon the interest and applause of 
posterity are forfeited to the intense delight of feeling that, during life, his being 
has more completely projected itself into the very being of those with whom, or 
among whom, ke lives. ‘The goal he aims at is within sight ; the persons he 
desires to please or to instruct are ranged on either side; and the applause he 
seeks is their living shout, and not the echo “that doth applaud again.” With 
him the glad success attends the high endeavour, and enjoyment supersedes hope. 
His payments are prompt—his claims instantly attended to. He is out of the 
reach of the satire of Voltaire, against the poet who had addressed an Epistle 
His letters are addressed to his contemporaries, and are delivered 
according to their direction. 

And when I use the words **his payments are prompt,” it will be understood 
The actor is in the posi- 
tion I have described, whether successful in a pecuniary way or not. The most 
substantial part of his enjoyment is independent of the amount of his salary. It 
| is more than doubtful, indeed, whether Mr. Hazlitt’s supposition is not the 
| correct one, that if the most admired actor on the London stage could be brought 
to confession on this point, ‘he would acknowledge that all the applause he had 
received from ‘brilliant and overflowing audiences’ was nothing to the light- 
headed intoxication of unlooked-for success in a barn. In town, actors are 
criticised ; in country places, they are wondered at or hootedat.” But, to the 
latter, itis truly to be added that ‘tis of little consequence which, so that the 
interval is not too long between. Contrast is the secret of the intensest enjoy- 
ments. ‘* Hurried from fierce extremes, by contrast made more fierce,” it is rags 
and a flock-bed which give their splendour to a plume of feathers and a throne. 
It is obvious besides, on other grounds, that the playhouse must be equally a 
school of humanity to the spectator, and a scene of present glory to the actor, 
Still the mirror is held up to 
nature, and the actor has his reward. Nihil humaniame alienum puto—nothing 
,) can be indifferent to bim that affects any portion of humanity. Still smiles or 
tears are spread from face to face, and hearts beat high in unison, and applauses 
rush forth—and the shout of living fame is in his ear! 








But is this a reasonable substitute for what is called a love of fame? Fame, 
**no plant that grows on mortal soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to th’ world, nor in broad rumour lies, 

But lives, and spreads aloft by those pure eyes, 

And perfect witness of all-judging Jove—” 
—as that great poet iias described it, whose works are a perpetual invocation 
Shall we commit such injustice as to confound, by any analogy, 


| other men—unperishing and imperishable. It is the sound, which the stream 


“ Lt > | » or ake < . 7 
a | him in the condition of the two countries, he would probably have pronounced of high thoughts carried down to future ages makes as it flows, *‘ deep, distant, 


| = - 2 
e | facture, forming two thirds of the population of England, to be closer to politi 


ies of everv man of the multitude; thereby making a valid provision for | cal tumult, and surer of carrying that tumult to a dreadful end, than the scat 


Having thus disposed of the primary principle s of allegiance 
With them, as with a 


civil war 
publishes their practical bearing on the I gislature 
' subverters, parliamentary representation was the especial theme “QO 
resentation,” he says, “as il as called, is little better than a semblance, 


- i 
theory, a mockery, a shadow, if not a nuisance This was the Unit: 


: : s Sia al -} > ore ss of boyt , be had 
immary of the Constitution that bore us on its wings above the bloody | which, in the greenness of boy ood, he ha 


s of the French war, after it had borne us above the flames of the Fren: 
m. Of the House of Commons, he impudently and unhesitati! 


‘ly says | artifices of party, his resistless parliamentary eloquence, an eloquence w! 


lik » . » > . ” oh 
| the bold, compact, strong-minded and struggling multitudes of trade and manu- | murmuring ever more, like the waters of the mighty ocean.”—This I may admit, 


-, inthe highest sense of the word, yet attempt to show, by his confessions, that 
- | in the case of Shakspeare the two feelings became strangely mingled, and acted 
j 


} : , . : ted on eat , 
» | tered, illiterate, unexcited, agricultural population, of a country whose trade | and reacted on each other 


11 | was under a stigma, and whose manufactures were in their infancy. Unques 


. Let us come to the question, then, whether Shakspeare, in the consciousness 
£} 


; | nine ats . al fe 1 
ir | tionably, the personal qualities of Pitt formed the ground of a large portion alike 4 of his wonderful genius, built at all upon the hope of an immortal fame 


alof the national confidence, and of the revolutionary fear 


His extraordinary 


The question has been asked before, and variously answered, and none have 


] 1 anneal . ¢ . — ee De r s writ rs 
1- | displays of mind in his first accession to power, the masculine resolution with thought of appealing to the poet himself, except to those parts of his writing 


} 


j 


maintained his views against rivals , where his identity is sought in vain. 


It has been said, indeed, that there is not 


h | remarkable for ability, and utterly unsparing the legitimate and illegitimate the slightest trace of any such feeling in all his writing that no appearance is 


cn 





‘ . : . | diedainine the studied grace toric, anc active for the episodical pomp 
-\s at present constituted, it is lithe more than an engine of corruption in the | disdaining the studied graces of rhetoric, and too acti I pom} 


| betrayed of anxiety for their fate, or of a desire to perfect them, or make them 
s | worthy of that immortality to which they were destined, And this indifference 
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is accounted for from the very circumstance that Shakespeare was almost entirely 
a man of genius, or that in this faculty bore sway over every other ; that he was 
either not intimately conversant with the productions of the great writers who 
had gone before him, or at least was not indebted to them ; that he revelled ex- 
clusively in the world of observation and of fancy ; and that perhaps his mind 
was of too prolific and active a kind to dwell with intense and continued interest 
on the images of beauty or of grandeur presented to it by the genius of others. 
For, according to the eminent writer who has argued thus, “the love of fame is 
a species of emulation ; or, in other words, the love of admiration 1s 1n propor- 
tion to the admiration with which the works of the highest genius have inspired 
us, to the delight we have received from their habitual contemplation, and to our 
participation in the general enthusiasm with which they have been regarded by 
mankind.” This may be, in part, very true, and yet lead to a false deduction. 
For we think that a writer may have all the intense consciousness of his own 
genius, and the love of fame as of its natural inheritance necessarily joined to it, 
without its being also necessary that the immortality previously won by others 
should be ever present to his mind, as it were the reward, the object, and the 
animating spring of his efforts. The “love of emulation” in a poet may be 
awakened, as I believe, not by the direct and gross admiration of, and desire of 


the homage won by, others ; but it may in itself be the indirect and most pure 


homage which he pays to, and with which he would emulate, those external forms 
of truth and everlasting beauty, which he feels reflected in his own mind. 
Greek poets illustrate this. In them this feeling of fame is intense. I may be 


contradicted here by the question, is there not the least possible expression of | 


the desire of posthumous fame in their writings? ‘True, but there is, on the other 


hand, the strongest feeling that they had within themselves the power of conferring | 


fame on others : and this includes the consciousness, and the love, of their own 
fame, existing before they had it in their power to measure the long trail of glory 
they were destined to leave behind them, by any straining through the gloom of 
the ignorance and barbarism that had gone before. } 
some passages from the very earliest writings of Greece, in which the lové of 
fame is expressed with a more immediate and personal reference, but yet most 
touchingly apart from any vanity of desire. What can possibly be more simple 
and deeply affecting than the noble and beautiful lines which Thucydides quotes 
in the third book of his history, in illustration of the usages of Delos? They 
are immediately opposed to Mr. Hazlitt’s inference, that the love of fame must 
necessarily be associated with the knowledge of its existence : nor yet do they 
contradict the more ideal and abstracted definition of the sources of the passion, 
which I have preferred to attribute, as a more general rule, to the great Greek 
authors. They appear to me to occupy precisely that middle ground between 
the personal and present, the ideal and future, which will assist us in determin- 
ing the question with reference to Shakspeare. They moderate the sublimity 
of fame by conceiving it possible during hfe; they humanize it, by associating 
with it emotions of thankfulness and gratitude; they test it, in a word, by a 
principle of sympathy with the feelings of others, which, personal as it is, 1s yet 
capable of the sublimest exaltations. 

It was reserved for the Romans to common-place the love of fame, by in- 
dulging it purely in the vainest sense of their own existence, and with the com- 
monest emulation of the glory of the Greeks. Here, indeed, as in every other 
thing, though they polished their own language and pitched their instruments 
with admirable skill, they could only poorly imitate the spirit of the more illus- 
trious nation. It is with eloquent and characteristic truth that Mr. Walter 
Savage Landor accuses them of having always glared over their thin and flimsy 
gaberdines with “ bright feathers from the wide-spread downs of Ionia, and the 
richly-cultivated rocks of Attica.” 

It is clear, then, that the reasons which have been advanced in explanation of 
Shakspeare’s having entertained no such feeling in his writings, fail in this 
analogy. It would have been better to have found out exactly the sentiments 
he entertained on the point, than to have speculated with endless ingenuity 
Shakspeare confesses them distinctly more than once in the course of his son- 
nets. His feelings are extremely curious and interesting, and can be only per- 
haps justly appreciated by keeping in view what I have said respecting the ten- 
dencies of the personal triumphs of actors, and the exalted and ideal character 
of a true poet’s worship of fame. But I reserve any further remark until I shall 
have placed the reader in distinct possession of the passages alluded to 

Nothing can exceed the impressiveness with which he conveys at all times a 
consciousness of his own genius. On this score he has neither doubt nor fear. 
Tn one of those delicious effusions to his young friend which are to be found in 
the sonnets (I have already remarked upon them), and which in their exquisite 
sensibility and touching abandonment of manner always remind me of Catullus, 
(as indeed they beara still more striking likeness to much of the poetry of that 
beautiful writer in the reception they have hitherto received, in the unaccount- 
able construction—unaccountable both in feeling and scholarship—which scholars 
have put upon them ;) he asks— 

“Shall I compare thee to a summer's day 7 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate : 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer's lease hath ail too short a date.” 
and at the close exclaims with proud but unselfish consciousness— 
‘** But thy eternal summer shall not fade, 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest ; 
Nor shall death brag thou wander’st in his shade, 
When 2m eternal lines to time thou growest ; 
So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee!” 
So in the following sonnet. 


Again, with no idle vanity, but in the confidence 
of surpassing genius— 


** Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme.” 
The same feeling is expressed in the sixtieth, the sixty-third, the sixty-fifth, and 
other sonnets. In none of these, however, iy the slightest personal association 
mingled with the consciousness of genius. When he suffers the idea of him- 
self to intrude, it is by subduing within the range of a more touching unselfish- 
ness the feeling of the Homeric hymn I have quoted, where the poor blind poet 
desires to be remembered by the virgins of Delos— 
“When that fell arrest 
Without all bail shall carry me away, 
My life hath in this line some interest, 
Which for memorial still with thee shali stay.” 
This is merely the satisfaction of a private emotion. And so where he writes 
what he calls some “ poor rude lines,” simply that ‘* though they be outstripped 
by every pen,” they should still be reserved * for my love, not for their thyme.”’ 
It is expressed variously, but always with the same submissive fe eling. 
In the eighty-tirst sonnet he explicitly excepts the world from any share in 
these hopes of his sympathy and tenderness. 


Here is the detailed expression 
of his sentiments on the subject of public fame. 


It is in this sonnet he has un- 


burdened himself so clearly on that subject, that his words cannot be misunder- | 


stood, I shall lay them before the reader entire 


“Or I shall live your epitaph to make, 
Or you survive when [ in earth am rotten : 
From hence your memory death cannot take, 
Although inme each part will be forgotten, 
Your name from hence immortal life shal] hav e, 
Though I, once gone, to all the world must die. 
The earth can yield me but a common grave, 
When you entombed in men’s eyes shall lic 
Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 
Which eyes not yet created shall o'er read 


And tongues to be, your being shall rehearse. 
When all the breathers of this world are dead: 

You still shall live (such virtue hath my pen 

Where breath must breathes—even in the mouths of men.” 

That is—for so I believe this sonnet will be universally re ai—Shakspeare, 
intensely conscious of his genius, conscious with the first Greek writers of the 
power he had of conferring immortality on others, was ignorant or careless of 
the personal glory it would associate with his own name. Secure of the eternal 
life of his writings, he was contented that 

‘* His name be buried where his body is.” 

He worshipped the love of fame, as a writer, with the purest possible worship, 
—such asl have already described the homage paid to the ideal and abstracted 
life of thoughts which once born can never die, but must run down ina never- 
ending course to distant ages. As aman, it may be, he was content with fame 
as the actor seeks it, in the present triumph of one glorious hour. 
have felt that it was a dangerous thing to trust to posterity the payment 
a huge debt of fame as would be due on his wonderful writings. | 
to cancel the debt as a personal matter in favour of the gre 
of which these writings seemed the pure e 


were really nothing, in the vastness and splendour of the works his imagination 
had given tothe world. Not that he valued fame little, or loved it less. There 
is no blessing we have deserved, and yet But, as 
I have argued, he loved 108 
abstracted shape. Through his life he had been doomed to feel that it was the 
very glory of his genius, its wonderful universality, which prevented his own 
entire appreciation among his contemporaries. When Falstaff followed Lear 
and Hamlet succeeded Falstaff, no one seems to have thought of him They 
7 of nature, not of one of nature's children, ‘*a man of our infirmity ” 

his was a lesson for himself, and he thought it wiser therefore to fling his love 


He may 
of such 
He preferred 
at spirit of humanity 
manation. His personal pretensions 


failed to set a just value on. 


I could instance, indeed, | 


| of personal fame during life into the immediate applauses of the actor's hour, | “* No! I think you are mistaken Karl; Iam nearly positive that Isaw 


and to leave the fame of his works to be an enduring ** monument without a 
tumb,""—associate with no sense of mortality. 

And this was wisdom. 
| such noble carelessness and proud modesty. 
| ture of a different description drawn by the hand of a first-rate master. ) 
| says Doctor Johnson, in one of the very finest specimens of his style—** fancy 
lean hardly forbear to conjecture with what temper Milton surveyed the silent 
progress of his work, and marked its reputation stealing its way ina kind of 
| subterrancous current through fear and silence. 1 cannot but conceive him calm 
| and confident, little disappointed, not at all dejected, relying on his own merit 
| with a steady consciousness, and waiting without impatience the vicissitudes of 
| opinion, and the impartiality of a future generation.” The result in both cases 

has been sanctioned by an admiring, a wondering, and most grateful posterity. 
| And the course in each case was wisely ordered and tempered. For a pa- 
| tient reliance on posterity was necessary to the sustainment of Milton’s works, 
encompassed as they were with danger and present darkness ; necessary, too, 
| to the sustainment of himself, devoted to the work of imagination as to the 
! work of duty—a poet, a patriot, and a prophet—who had chosen in this world 
* labour and intense study ” as his portion of life, in the ardent hope that with 


| their assistance, and * by devout prayer to that Eternal Spirit who can enrich | 
The 


with all utterance and knowledge, and send out his seraphiin with the hallowed 
fire of his altar, to touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases,” he might 
| * perhaps have something so written to after times, es they should not willingly 
‘let die.” This was the religious zeal of the poetical faith of Milton ; this 
made a far posterity the present listeners to his work ; and brought to his ear 
from a yet remoter time, the applause of his own * Perfect Commonwealth. 
| (Is that anticipation to be fulfilled with the rest ? 
“‘ Aspice convexo mutantem pondere mundum, 
Terrasque, tractusque maris, celumque profundum 
| Aspice, venturo letentur ut omnia seclo!” 
| But be that as it may, the hope was not denied to Milton.) His lot seemed 


cast like that of the old sages and poets of Greece and Rome, and he sought | 


the glory of personal association with them—with 


‘“‘ Blind Thamyris, and blind Mwonides, 
And Tiresius, and Phineus, prophets old.” 
Shakspeare was, in all respeets, the reverse of this. He was a player and a 
| writer of plays. His desire of fame as a man (for without this, in some shape, 
| it would be perhaps impossible to exist) was satisfied by the nature of his pro- 
fession, by the triumphs which acting showers down upon the greatest actors 


| and does not altogether withhold from the worst,—while, his personal hopes of 


sfter fame having merged into the more exalted sense of the unconfinable uni- 
| the players, to the criticisms of Voltaire, and Rymer, and Chateaubriand, or to 
| any other of the accidents that might be waiting for them in their sure voyage 
down the stream of everlasting time. He did not care to voyage with them. 
| If itis probable that the bad jokes in his plays were the passages most applaud- 
}ed by Queen Elizabeth and her maids of honour, this easy and personally in- 
| different conclusion he had come to, must have saved him many a heartache. 
| In a word, the character of his life and habits—in all respects the reverse of 
those of Milton—wece precisely of that description which forbade him to care 
to embody his personal identity mm a reputation after death, of which he saw so 
much reason to be little tenacious while living—beyond the glory of an hour. 
And has he not in this bequeathed. in addition to his works, the great lesson to 
his fellow men—that they who desire to stand greatest in the eyes of others, 
| must learn first **to be nothing in their own 
| Intensely conscious of his genius, be pays to it only the purest homage. He 
scorns to console himself for the sneers or insults of fools while living, by 
fancying he might be the idol of wiser men to come; and he is the more sensi- 
| ble of the power those men would worship, in proportion as he is careless whether 
they worship him. This, after all, l take tobe the truest realization of fame. 
rejecting personal desire. In that, it rejects also every sort of applause which 
may still, even in remote time, be mingled with it, and accepts only the flattery 
| which is identified with the source of itself—with truth and natere. 
| Shakspeare never thought he would be the better for the breakfasts, dinners, and 
suppers, that have been eaten in his personal commemoratioa since his death, 
| and he is not the better for them. Shakspeare Clubs and Shakspeare Jubilees 
have, I verily believe, diminished the number of Shakspeare’s readers. All 
| they dois to save people the trouble of thinking precisely why and how they 
} should admire him. ‘They substitute literary coxcombry for a trae appreciation 
| of letters. They vulgarize genius by reducing it to the level of the stomach, and 
| can only propose to ascend the highest heaven of a wonderful imagination by 
| help of eating and drinking, by legs of mutton, and dainty viands. ‘The only 
| thing they would really care to know about Shakspeare personally, I believe to 
, be simply whether he ever stole a buck from Sir Thos. Lucy—because that is a 
| circumstance which falls in amazingly with their peculiar notions. But why 
should I do more on this subject than give Foote’s inimitable description of a 
| Shakspeare Jubilee? I quote it from one of his farces—** A jubilee, as it hath 
| lately appeared (Foote is referring to that of 1769, but these things are all of 
| the same sort,) is a public invitation circulated and urged by puffing, to go post 
| without horses, to an obscure borough without representatives, governed by a 
| mayor and aldermen who are no magistrates, to celebrate a great poet whose 


| own works have made him immorial—by an ode without poetry, music without 
melody, dinners without victuals, and lodging without beds—a masquerade where 
| half the people are without masks, a horse-race knee deep in water—tireworks 
that stubbornly refuse to emit a spark—and a gingerbread amphitheatre that 
| tumbles to pieces, like a house of cards. as soon as it is finished.” Such are 
the personal rewards with which we moderns acknowledge the glory of fame, 
and so we apotheosize Shakspeare !—[ T'o be continued. } 
—>—_ 
| THE WIFE’S FIRST LOVE. 
| Adelheid, hearing her husband's approaching footsteps, hastened to extinguish 
the little taper that was burning on the table, and adjusting her collerette and 


genius 


coiffure before the mirror, unlocked the door of the boudoir, and went forth to | 


| meet him with an unembarrassed air. Comment! ma belie Hermite, toujours au 
| boudoir! Twas looking for you at the Thulleries this very fine day. ‘Truly, 
| my incomparable, I shall begin 
arms encircle you so often.’ As De Morier playfully spoke thus, he drew his 
\delheid affectionately towards him, but she complained of a slight indisposition, 
| averted her face, and withdrawing herself from his clasp, pointed his attention 
| to some passing olject in the street, and began totalk of their projected tour to 
| Fontainbleau. 
| Adelheid Eichrodt was a young and lovely Berlinese, who, at the age of seven- 
teen, had been introduced to the Count de Morier, a Frenchman of family and 
distinction. He became deeply enamoured of her beauty and simplicity. The 
offer of his hand was graciously accepted, and he brought her in triumph to his 
| hotel in the Faubourg St. Germain; where, notwithstanding the little disseutions, 
| that a ditference cf national tastes and prejudices is apt to occasion, they lived in 
the very plenitude and perfection of conjugal concord. 
They had been married about a year and a half, when De Morier fancied he 
observed an alteration in his wife's habits and manners. 


It appeared to him that 
| his ad 


ored Adelheid was becoming less frank and confiding towards him; she 
| was reserved, distrait. There was an air of mystery in her proceedings. In 
fact, it was evident that she had some secret with which she was scdulously de- 
sirous he should remain unacquainted. He was constantly in the habit of finding 
scraps of paper scattered about the floor, for the appearance of which she ac- 
counted in various unsatisfactory ways. He more than once surprised her in 
| whispered conference with old Karl, a German domestic, who, having lived in her 


The world has taken care that he lost nothing by | you are come, and : : 
Let us turn for an instant to a pic- | that is—just if you please, Sir, to allow me—may be she might be en 
“ Fancy,” ‘or 

’ ' 


| versality of his genius, he carelessly left his works to the mercies of his friends | 


to grow jealous of that crimson faufeui/, whose | 


: . — : , her close 
the jalousie of her boudoir this moment ina white dressing-gown. Is she alone?”__ 


“ Yes, Sir—alone, Sir! tobe sure she's alone—at least, that is—I will tell her 
”—T thank you, I can inform her myself.”— Wh 





yho; 


” —« Engaged! how, what, with whom 1?”—* Oh, with nobody, See 


*‘ Let me pass, old man; what does this mean !’’—* Nothing, Sir, but if you 
would only now—do, Sir, only just wait a moment, that I may tell my lady, Sir - 





| she will be so frightened-—you will be so angry.’”’—** Angry, yesI am angry at 
| your unaccountable detention of me.” — 
| The Count’s brain instantly took fire. Imagination mastered reason ; yet he 


| adopted a reasonable course, in resolutely shaking the old man from his hold, and 
| striding swiftly and silently along the range of rooms that led to his Adelheid’s 
apartment. In a state of considerable excitement, he pushed open the boudoir 
| door with vehemence, but stood transfixed on the threshold at the spectacle that 
| presented itself to his view. 
| His young and lovely wife was reclining listlessly in the large arm-chair, her 
| foot reposing on a low footstool, her elbow resting on a small table at her side 
while her delicate hand sustained an enormous chibouque, from which she was 
puffing clouds of fragrant incense ! 

His astonishment soon relaxed into immoderate laughter. “So, so, my fair 
Mussu!man, I've caught you at last—now the secret’s out, and the mystery, like 
most other mysteries, ends insmoke. That Jesuitical old Karl, too, to conspire 
| against me. Truth, Adelheid,I don’t know that I ever saw you look more grace. 
| ful, charming—more femininely lovely. Nay, don’t pout and blush and ey 
| throw down that most magnificent chibougue so disdainfully ; [I'l buy it of you 
, mignon; will you sell it to me, eh?” and throwing his arms around her, he hid 
| her tears of mortification in his bosom. ‘ And now, my sweet wife, resumed De 
| Morier, as Adelheid released herself from his lengthened embrace; “ we will 
| put away this toy, if you please, until we go back to Berlin. Custom here is 
| everything. Now, the Parisian ladies are not yet accustomed—that is, it is not 

yet the fashion here—in short, my love, the Parisian ladies don’t smoke !”” 
Caminta. 


—p—- 


| GIULIETTA GRISL 
The season which has recently closed at the King’s Theatre was especially 
| Grisi’s—to her it should be inscribed in the fast: of the Italian Opera. [t js 
| true that the company which she led combined the greatest number of first-rate 
artists that we have perhaps ever had in this country for the same length of 
time ; but itis also certain that we have known a greater than Grisi, with sup- 
port not much inferior in efficiency, fail in sustaining an equally excited and 
protracted interest in our musical beau monde. Without disparagement to this 
very delightful singer, to whom we too have to confess ourselves debtors for no 
| small amount of gratification, we should ascribe her extraordinary success, jn 
part, to an auxiliary, which can aid even the most gifted individuals but once in 
| a life’s career—we mean novelty—cet étre supreme. That her intrinsic merits 
are most highly attractive and capable of being permanently so, cannat be 
| doubted; but when we consider, what seems a matter of unquestionable fact, 
| that Pasta in 1831, having in her train Lablache, Kubini, Santini, and Lalande, 
to say nothing of a brilliant ballet, could not create a similar sensation upon 
town, we must look somewhat beyond those merits for houses crowded in the 
dog-days like the Calcutta black-hole. The Signora Grisi (we feel strongly in- 
clined to use one of those endearing diminutives Signorina or Signorella) is but 
a débutante in her profession, and surely a young queen of song and the stage 
never cemmenced her reign under happier auspices—in the flower of life, with 
all its freshness in her heart, and its bloom upon her cheek—with a countenance 
combining considerable beauty and a most prepossessing expression of in- 
telligence and naiveté—and a figure of, notwithstanding its being an inch or two 
too short, much luxuriant gracefulness. ‘To these rich endowments, nature had 
also added a voiee of the purest musical quality, taste of singular delicacy, and 
such an union of sense, sensibility, and energy, as were sufficient to attain the 
nearest approach that talent can make to genius. Education had found here its 
richest soil, and spriuging quickly to maturity, produced its fairest blossoms and 
most generous fruit. Grisi, when she made her first appearance in this country, 
towards the conclusion of the season of 1834, seemed to have learned all that 
could be taught in the best schools, both of acting and singing. But there was 
nu system of originality in her style, in either art. Her singing was faultlessly 
retined—the essence, as it were, of Italian manner in the present day—with al! 
its approved graces, powers, and general effects, set off by a voice deliciously 
toned, and faithful as an instrument to the simplest or most elaborate score. 
While, however, she brought us nothing novel in mode or expression, she was, 
on the other hand, above all ordinary imitation. ‘To borrow an illustration from 
another art. her singing waslike those charming works of some modern sculptors, 
which, unlike the sublime inventions of Michael Angelo, have been emanations 
from the antique—the result of an ever-ruling sense of its beauty. 

In her acting, Grisi took to herself the greatest of models—Pasta. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that she should have become in this department of her 
profession unequivocally an imitator. ‘To emulate at once, however, and imi- 
tate the greatest genius of the modern Italian stage, before whom the hearts of 
all Europe had knelt in homage, indicated no mean ambition. 

‘* Hither as to their fountains, other stars, 
Repairing, in their golden urns draw light, 
And hence the morning planet gilds her horns.” 
And Grisi’s imitation of La Pasta was worthy of both. It had no character of 
servility ; it was not blind, but, on the contrary. minute from the very clearness 
of her perception and full appreciation of the excellence of her prototype. She 
conformed to the manner of her divine mistress with all the devotedness of a 
young vestal when first consecrating herself to the altar. Hence her Anna 
Bolena, in which she won her first garland in London, might be ranked amongst 
| the most remarkable pieces of acting ever known. So faithful a copy was it, 
that every look, every motion of Pasta seemed to have been recolleeted and re- 
tained by her; and although such mimetic feats are, in general, subjects for 
laughter than serious admiration, yet this was hailed with a rage of applause 
which erred in guite the opposite direction. In the present performance of 
Grisi, people wholly forgot the absent Pasta, and some who did remember her 
were infatuated enough to make comparisons te her disadvantage. We should 
be mortified indeed if we could be supposed to approach, in our estimate of the 
young and fascinating prima donna, the monstrous extravagance of such critics. 
That would, indeed, be unpardonable lese-majesié towards that enthroned genius, 
which divinity doth truly hedge in. To say the truth, Grisi’s Anna Bolena, 
, although marvellously similar to its original, was yet but a miniature copy, in 
/ which the essential characteristics of great style were, in a considerable degree, 
lost. ‘The same soul looked not through her eyes and Pasta’s, nor could she 
sustain, in unfluctuating continuity, a display of emotion which had not originated 
in her own breast. So the closely critical eye could detect frequent momentary 
pauses in her most hurried course of passion, glances of cold self-possession, 
which betokened a mind not thoroughly absorbed in its theme. Pasta’s concep- 
tion of the part was all herown,—it could not have been anticipated by her au- 
thor,—she rose above bim,—above history,—and converted the weak victim of 
that licentious brute, Henry VIIL., into a being more loftily tragic than even the 
Queen Catherine of Shakspeare and Siddons. Her simple and noble mind 
seems incapable of sympathizing with the familiar littlenesses of human cha- 
racter, and resolves all much-excited passion into a grand ideal. The soul of 
, Judith Pasta in a modern sculptor would have revived and realized the creations 
of Phidias or Praxiteles. In Grisi we are not destined to see this great crea- 
tive mind perpetuated, while it may be said that her Anna Bolena gains in 
vraisemilance from its absence. ‘The character in her hands shrinks into truth, 
and if her eyes cannot look the sublime of Pasta’s, they approach nearer to the 
gospel-beaming eyes of Bullen. That she can lose her reminiscent perceptions 


it, in reference to his writings, in its purest and most | 


father’s service since the period of Adelheid’s infancy, had on the event of her | of her model, without supplying substitutes from her own imagination, there 
inarriage, requested to be allowed to accompany his young mistress to Paris. ; have, we regret to think, been many little evidences in her latest appearances in 
On his approach they would suddenly separate, and, as it seemed to bim, in some- | the part. 
| thing of confusion. He hadalso on one occasion been exccedingly perplexed | red at that beautiful passage in the second act of the opera, where Anna, in her 
and mortified, by overhearing two ladies in society, after extolling the undeniable madness, fancying that she sees Percy once again in happy security, moves in 
beauty, and grace, and affability of Madame de Morier, make an ¢ xception to her | the direction of the vision, and with hope, love, and tender supplication stealing 
prejudice, (the * particulars” did not reach his ear) which was immediately fol- | over her pale cheek, sings the exquisite melody to the lines— 
lowed by an exclamation of **Mon Dieu! ce ne pas possible—uane bete, u ; 
monstre-affreuse dégotitant.” 


We were particularly struck with this, in one instance, which occur- 


n * Al’ dolce guidami 

He was not quite sure that the epithets were ap- | Castel natio,” &c. &e. 

| plied to his wife, but he more than suspected they were. It was not long after,; During the whole time that Pasta continued singing this aria, she seemed 
that, on entering her apartment unexpecte lly, he saw her rush towards the open | entirely under the delusion of her fancy—the amabilis insania. When we last 
window and dash something to the ground. ‘ Bah, bah! Adelheid. why surely | saw Grisi in the part, Just previous to the close of the season, she turned, after 
I have entered Houbijant’s fabrique. in mistake for my own hotel! Essence de | the first line of the air, to the audience, and gave it precisely as if she had been 
Millefleurs ! Attar du Rose! What are all these scents that you are scattering | in aconcert-room. In estimating, however, the merits of this performance as 3 
about the room! You will suffocate me with your many sweets. I have often | whole, it cannot but be admitted that a part so tragic, from first to last, was an 
told you of my aversion to strong perfumes.” over-severe trial for the capacity and endurance of a débutante, and conclude 

rhe suspicious husband having observed Madame, in one of her late mystic | that, considering all its difficulties, it was sustained by Grisi with infinite credit 

meetings with the old steward, confide a large purse of gold to his possession, | to herself. As a display of her natural powers, we should be inclined to con- 
hastily quitted the room, full of vague apprehensions and surmises, and ful!y | sider the Ninetta in La Gazza Ladra as her most successfal part. It is less 
resolved to take an early opportunity of satisfying himself in what manner his | exacting and more concentrated in its passiouate distress than Anna Bolena. 
wife was in the habit of employing the intervals of his absence from home, which, 
owing to a pending lawsuit, had become of late very frequent and protracted 


| Yethe 


Few brief scenes on the Opera stage have been more touching than that where 
Ninetta is led to execution, yet even in it our young artiste showed rather ® 
loved and respected her too much to distress her with open and direct | fine sense of beauty ina model, than drew on her own imagination, as the most 
ton the subject of her visible confusion ' Accordingly onthe day fol- | affecting point in the passage was that where she sinks on the stage, into that 
ing this little brusquerie, he took occasion during breakfast, to signify that he | attitude of perfect woe, immitigable affliction, which is familiarly known from 
| Was engaged out on buisiness for the whole of the day, and should probably be | Canova’s Magdalene. , 
| detaine d until the evening of the morrow.S Not long, however, after the usual 
| hour of dinner, he made his appearance: the old steward opened the door 
| “* What, Karl! as I left you in the morning I find you in the evening—toujours 


We have ascribed the excessive success of Grisi this season. in a great mea- 

} sure, to the natural effects of novelty; in this she was indebted, also, to the 
pieces in which she chiefly appeared. The new operas of Donizetti and Bellin 

Is Madame at home !"—* Non, Monsieur, non.”— | were most successful; neither being works of very sterling merit, nor yet ob- 


| la ype! Always smoking! 
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=, temptuous condemnation they have encountered j : isi 
xious to the con 1s | y Tred in some | purpose; and so absolutel 

qoarter®. They were dramatic in their effects, and contained some most agree- | pay, he even defrayed, rendre 

able melody. The * Puritani” was the favourite, not, indeed, in its concluding | issue is, to the last degree, i 





rested, that besides serving entirely without | Britain and Ireland, and the dominions, islands, and territories thereunto be- 

r) . expense of his personal vutfit. And the | longing. 

tragedy, but in ite firet and , | be creditable to ail concerned, and important for many : rved th h all : 

scenes aay Gries “eave ay }rarhy Tpawol oe ee : = any some of which were stated in our last publication. We are delighted, | to = age oan 2 aot a a bee arene Mas de "a 

sme impreesion which she hes le upon the minds of the habitest | fant cf We ch As £100 have been sent by a munificent individual, (Mr. Hol-| his country seat, near Paria, at the age of 73. It is asserted that, though he 

vrmuenters of the King’s Theatre will prove to have been from her gay and Back’s Soak on ang "hie 7 sale will be ae oad me ° cit te not | ene the course thoes service, enn Can SS eee haa, aruaee 

f : ‘ . ets ; , sxample wi wed. : ’ ‘ 

graceful performance in the first act of thisopera. She was there herself alone pecuniary reward that we wish to see Copteis Back himself perm eae i on be ue eae ow in his 84th year, took the field at Pet 
1e Earl of Egremont, who is n year, e field at Pet- 


*Grisi— youthful and _lovely-looking, glowing with excitement, riante, and, | active, and intelligent, perseverir ; iti : 
what was not least in importance, dressed with most felicitous elegance. We we should think him y wesc ee pb epee Sere ops tren ti worth, on the Ist of September, and caused as much havoe amongst the birds 
have —r ie et ene ag Nag meen Se that These he should command. He has well earned them: and we would not envy as he used to do filty yeare ago. 
here, at the ne, she clings fearingly and fondlingly | the feelings of irs : te : sa ead a ‘ 

ea Lablache, who looked to the life, a gallant, not Roundhead, but Cavalier “all : ony Fisst Lend af the Admiralty whe would ecrugle to reward A reconciliation hes taken place within the last few days between two dis- 


of the olden time. The majestic massiveness of his figure, and the paternal | “the soteat 4 pre Ti : eee = epee : niet ap pen cher ‘ite of T 3 " << ap Ale ie hore a “ a ate ie 
etionateness of his manner, contrasting in perfect effect with her delicately- | journey vill v ° . ; ne. ve trus 1a € narrative of this fash e life of Lady Patroness of mac 8, a ne other is a 4a y of litle 
affectl ond Wek Vadiden tenknn f look y- |) ey will very speedily appear ; and that it willbe in moderate compass, and | in right of her former husband, and some time since allied to a foreign Noble- 
the contour, poy tenga: nh nosey Stake pet Wins = with as many as possible of the drawings to which we have alluded. | man. The cause of the difference arose towards the close of last season, when 
El. —Deh chiemami tua figlia. abbracci Elvira. jon ee - is expensive advice, but, within reasonable bounds, it | upon the latter Lady’s applying for the usual vouchers for tickets to the balls at 
Gio—O figlia !” ; d, notwit stan ing, be followed. The expedition was more than usually Almack’s, they were accidentally filled up in the name her Ladyship bore pre- 
; | 4 national enterprise ; and every subscriber was in some sort a principal in its | viously to her second marriage. ‘This happening more than once, gave offence 
The passage reminded us, if we may be permitted to say so, without imputation | O'ganization,—entitled, therefore, now to an early and full report of its proceed- | to the newly created Marchesa, and the intimacy which previously existed was 
of pedantry, of the exquisite picture which Virgil gives in the first book of the ings. — Let the Arctic Committee look to this; it is far more their business than | broken off. ‘Through the interference of a mutual friend an eclaircissement 
» Eneid,” of Jove bending to the complaints, and soothing the anxieties of | Captain Back’s. And few things would be more proper, or popular, at their | has lately been effected, and, to the infinite satisfaction of a distinguished circle 
Venus for her son. — , hands, than either a subscription to assist in illustrating the work fully, though | both are on as friendly terms as previously to this ‘ untoward event.”—Morn- 
“ om subridens hominum sator atque deorum | Selling it cheaply,—or, if any surplus funds are in their hands, their appropriation | ing Herald. 
Cees Coen nape eines | to this purpeve. The Bishop of Cloyne died a few days since at Dublin. His Lordship’s 
—=_- ‘ health had been for some time in a declining state, 
This, and eet veg lively scene of the same act were quite perfect in the | ses “THE MOVEMENT.” Sir Beujamin Brodie was thrown from his horse a few days since, in the Isle 
pre srapeong 4 pe Bo made Bet sorry one py or eerapcllp ny a= ae bag an " & movement eee apn wre pet ne = of Wight, with so much violence as to dislocate his shoulder joint. 
which W hef- as g cantatrice during the season. | yey ye assertion of a sanguine friend of ours, that by means of the 
Few of her ardent admirers but will find themselves reverting a frequently, | new rail-road, we shall be able to ~ from London to Guana “in less time s A poe - ~~ Morning bee soins that the Queen Regent of 
when occupied with reminiscences of her, to those so seemingly appropriate than we can stay at home!"’ ‘There is the true feeling of velecity in this. Ex- | > poses sol vhshnta a reahartogadhedt ree - eben ae . 
ines with which that nightingale gush of song commenced. treme motion seems motionless. A wheel when it turns fastest appears to stand A subscription has just been opened at Geneva, for erecting a monument to 
**Son vergine vezzosa still; and thus, when one is going very rapidly to Greenwich, one may seem to | the memory of Calvin. 
Son bianca—son rosa.” be staying at home. But how much more powerfully will this effect be pro- | The plague has raged so violently in Alexandria, that more than one-half of 
In addition to the natural attractiveness of so charming an artiste as the | (Uced, when Dr. Lardner shall have succeeded in preparing his machinery for | the Arab population, amounting to upwards of 20,000 persons, had been carried 
Signora Grisi, upon first acquaintance, there is that about her, we should say, | dispatching us all into the provinces upon the new * pop-gun ” principle—when | off up to the end of July. Several quarters of the town are entirely deserted, 
which harmonizes well with the Italian music of the day, and that about both | PiPes shall be laid down through the country for the conveyance of passengers | 4nd in many instances whole families have becorne extinct. 
which harmonizes equally happily with the taste of our higher orders, by whom | —“ hen he shall put us into tubes and shoot us to our destination, so as to enable | ‘The following French papers have already ceased to appear, in consequence 
the Opera is chiefly supported. Her personal agrémens and her accomplish- | "8 speak literally when we say that we have just popped down to Brighton, or | of the new law affecting the press. The Caricature, the Election de Bordeaux, 
ments, are, as we have remarked, of the most prepossessing kind, while they that we are off to Hastings like a shot! Playing the “ piper,” when we go out | the Figaro, the Gazette de Normandie, the Patriote du Pue-dé Dome, and the 
are unaccompanie? with that deeper mystery of intellect, genius, which, in the of town, will then be no figure of speech, but an actual concomitant of the jour- | Dauphinois. 
severe drama, is an over-match for the spirit of lightsome pleasure, and re- | = i , London Mee i bea sort of loaded gun, with human beings for bullets. Beds to Wit.—An old country gentleman, who seldom wanders from his 
presses it into an untoward mood of seriousness. ‘Thus we feel in our gay | h: ; Te ts re ' the accomplishment of the plan, but confidently expect to | native bowers further than a day’s hunting or shooting takes him, lately came 
circles of crowded loges. Itis a bore to be awed into prolonged sympathy with | Pa ‘ a arene vd the leader of the anti-Metropolitan Movement. W © prefer | i town to pay his respects toa noble relative uf his; when he was compliment- 
the tragic vein—to have the ‘cold chain of silence,” as Moore calls it, hung ees — ev which, we understand, is now the favourite in scientitic circles | 94 by being put in the best bed. The enormous height of his couch not a little 
round us long. The quintessence of choice entertainments is that which in —the ate F to fold people up in foolscap, and put them into the general post | alarmed the old gentleman, and it was some time betore his man could get him 
general just piques our attention, and occasionally administers a pleasant, pass- | aia persons to be marked “single only,” and all to be “delivered im- | safely lodged between the sheets. ‘* What o'clock would you like to get up, 
ing electric shock of emotion, but which is no serious obstruction to our chat- | We ts This ane. 904 vale would almost venture to proncence lacenventsnt. | Sir!” asked John, on retiring. ‘Get up!” exclaimed the squire, ** get down, 
terings and flirtings, and the regular transaction of our dear little social nothings. peices been comptaining of motions all the ae What were they to the | vou mean: and once safely on my legs, if ever I get in this bed again, may! be 
We do not want to study human nature in melancholy, or to be over familiar | aia reypepernes which 1s now visible on all sides! The world is in a whirl. Our | jeq-ridden all my life.” 
with the workings of broken hearts. Real woe is desperately ennuicuse, and | Enel a going at full speed, astonishing the natives of the fixed =. Au | Spartan Discipline of Christ's Hospital under Bowyer.—The discipline of 
its almost real imitation is nearly as intolerable; but a pretty picture of the | 7D8'@0C 3 reching out of Londen. Human nature is in a hurry. muah poate Christ’s Hospital in my time was ultra-Spartan; all domestic ties were to be 
thing, which does not quite rivet one’s eyes, is no disagreeable distraction, no along his path, north, south, east, west of the metropolis, at the speed of the | id ‘Boy.’ I sedan tiie “ - ss Gina 8 canon ; 
vai i yee . ¥ e American traveller, who, as he rode on, conceived the landscape he left behind | PUt aie. - Oy, SrOmemMer Dover saying to Ge ence Ween 5 Wan crying tas 
contemptible stimulant. Our tragedians must not, in fact, petrify us with a | : I | first day of my return after the holidays, ‘ Boy, the school is your father! Boy, 
Gorgon mask, but select from their repertory of properties one with something a bil pr ee ee _ breton od rar aot re pe the school is your mother! Boy, the school is your brother !—the school is your 
of an agreeable grimness. ‘The like rule applies to music ; compositions too Dr I . ; _ ent a ry body is anticipating the elimost w ae = “0 ve y, | sister !—the school is your first cousin, and your second cousin, and all the rest 
profound, too German, are beside the purposes of easy gratification. Your ne eee Every body is here waa? Thea the immortal Corporal would of your relations! Let's have no more crying.” —Coleridge’s Table Talk. 
monstrous complex scores would require a score of ears to watch their ingenious S#¥+ 8d every body is gone in an instant. The perpetual motion has been dis- j . be ft , . 1" Z Mae 
variety and their wonderful untwisting of all the “lioks that tie the hidden soul covered, and it will last at least nine days—a long time for any thing to endure Lord Exmouth’s C ause for going to Sca.—To escape athreatened flogging at 
of harmony.” his is equivalent to, and as vulgar as the solution of an which is destined to last for ever. People do not drive off, so much as fly. the grammar school at Truro, for having been the conqueror in a pitched battle 
arithmetical puzzle. Let then our Opera be simple in its combinations, lively | They rather vanish, than go out of town, Yout meet a friend at the corner of a with one of his school-fellows, he ran away, and told his brother that rather than 
and expressive in its subjects, so that its meaning may be on the surface, my turning, and before you can articulate “how is your gout?” he is off by the | be flogged for fighting, he would go to sea. Happily his inclination was indulged, 
comprehended without an effort. So that, in fact, it may penetrate straightway Dart. Another iaps at your door, and no sooner have you said . come in, than though his grandfather, who wished him to be placed in a merchant’s office, 
from our ears tv our hearts, and give us no trouble in the way of attention or you see him from the window au inhabitant of the Comet. lhe companion | strongly opposed the trip. * So, Sir,’ said the old gentleman, when the boy came 
study. To such an Opera, and such alone, we say— whom you part with at the door ef the United Service, is half way to Derby- | with his brother to take a farewell dinner with him, ‘ they are going to send you 
shire by the time you have crossed to the Atheneum. ‘The slowest creature | tosea. Do you know that you may be answerable for every enemy you kill? 
alive bounds off, at this season, like a stag. He whom you cannot by the most | and, if 1 can read your character, you will killa great many.’ * Well, grandpapa,’ 
| subtle shifts and expedients get rid of at any other time, now slips through your. replied young Pellew, ‘andif I donot kill them, they will kill me.’—Os/ler’s Life 
, fingers with an eel-like evasiveness of detention. You have caught a loungerin | of Lord Exmouth. 
is In both music and acting a perfect analogy with literature. Lach may be so ! Re gent street-—you would swear that you have got him for five minutes—you The song of ‘*My Poll and my Partner Joe,” on which the recent dramatic 
elevated, so epic as very quickly to exhaust minds which are not habituated to | defy Lord Chesterfield and all his works—you absolutely take your prey by the piece of the same name is founded, was originally sold by its composer, Dibdin, for 
ee intellectual exercise. A few pages of Milton, or of Beethoven, or of | button to make sure of him. In vain; he is gone, he has vanished, leaving you | two guineas, although it produced at least two hundred guineas to the publisher. 
Mozart, suffice at a time, for the majority of our generation. he music of the | rivetted to the spot, with his button between your fingers—the only evidence Rather hard for poor Dibdin, unless he considered that what he wanted in ready 
school of Rossini is the delightful medium between these great masters and the | you have <.: the fact, that not more than the sixtieth part of a second ago, there money, he gaived in credit. 
ballad-maker. It abounds in elegance and light expression ; in buffo, it is re- | was actually one living man besides yourself in the metropolis. : : 
fined ; in passion, vivid and picturesque  Grisi is admirably adapted to show it There is no such thing as ‘stopping the supplies’ for the watering-places, 
off to the best advantage—Pasta is too much for it; her genius confined to it | at a moment like this. The fairest, fondest creature living would forsake you 
is like the acorn in the china vase. A strong proof that Grisi is deemed the | just now—for the coachman. She hears not your crack speech, if the crack of 
bright excellence of this taste and temper of the times in Opera may be found | his whip be audible. Your weal is not like his wheel—your woe, not like his 
in the circumstance, that she not only suppressed any genera! wish for the pre- | +* wo,” when it proclaims, in the blandest and most musical accents, the delight- 
sence of Pasta during the late season, but any anticipation of her future return | fol fact of an arrival in Cheltenham. She, sweet scorner, though the most en- pei ' ' : 
tous. The star threatens to eclipse the great luminary from which it ‘in its | thusiastic admirer of Taglioni, would throw a quadrille into confusion, should Che Augsburgh Gazette gives a pompous acceunt of the camp at Kalisch. 
golden urn drew light.” To us, and we may possibly be singular, this seems | the travelling carriage come. The wildest waltzer of them all would break off On the night of the 12th a fort is to be attacked, which will creste & most 7. 
the most melancholy of consummations, and we pray to all Olympus that it may | at a half-tour round the room, even with the first summons to the enchanting Mificent explosion. Fifty thousand men are to man@uvre every day. The 
not come to pass, for zealously as we admire her, who may be called the spoiled chaise. A lady consents to drink half a glass of wine with you—you are of Emperor of Russia will stay but a short time at Kalisch, and will immediately 
child of fortune, we have not yet learned to believe that she is the foremost | course only half a second in pouring it owt, and when you turn round, she is at after repair to Prussia. 





“ These delights, if thou wilt give, 
With thee we'll condescend to live.” 
Thus we believe would sing, or say, nine-tenths of our Opera frequenters. There 


On Monday evening, a public meeting of the supporters of the Society for 
Promoting Christianity among the Jews was held in the ancient Ladye Chapel, 
Southwark, for the purpose of hearing a farewell address from the Rey. Joseph 
Wolff, who, after an absence from this country of eight years, arrived here in 
April last, and is about to take his departure ona mission to ‘Timbuctoo early 
next month. 


lady of the histrionic world, and we would presume to address her with the Twickenham! One cannot catch ‘the Cynthia of a minute.” Your very in- In the eld church of the ancient bishopric of Maillezais, in the department of 
lines of Metastasio— timates flit by you—your nearest relatives retreat to a fearful distanre— your La Vendee, there has recently been discovered a coffin containing the bones of 
Mi sembri ancora bella, own children fly away,—little human cherubim, filled with an incipient sense of a bishop. ‘The ring was still on the finger of the skeleton, and on the bosom 
Ma no mi sembri quella, all the horrors of town—your wife even evaporates, melts into thin air, and rested the gold cross, in a state of perfect preservation. 
Che paragon non ha. makes her disappearance in the character of an apparition. ‘*She’s gone, and Cave Temples recently discovered in India.—The \ate campaigns in India oc- 
ee your relief must be’’ to write drafts to defray the expense of losing your family casioned the discovery of a series of cave temples, the existence of which was 
CAPTAIN BACK. | enjoyments—to pay the costs of your want of common comfort! You guess previously unknown to Europeans or the more intellectual classes of natives. 
From the Athenaum.—[{2d notice.} at once at what a rate these costs will run up, but you feel that in such a season The pursuit of some refractory Bheels in the direction of Arguan led to the 


We were so full in our particulars regarding the Arctic Land Expedition last of rapidity there is no stopping any thing. You have the consolation, at all | caverns in which these people had taken refuge, which were found to be very 
week, that we might be excused from now resuming the subject: batas we know events, of knowing that, in the hurry of the period, your banker has not time to | splendid excavations, dedicated to the performance of Buddhistic worship. Many 
it to be at present of considerable interest with many of our readers, we add a | stop payment. You are left alone—without your glory. You sit down, in single of the interior decorations were composed of paintings in a bold and florid style, 
few circumstances as they have come to our knowledge. , Wretchedness, to read the ** Last Man, a poem.’ You feel that it is no poem, | the colours being perfectly uninjured by time. The figures represented in these 

The descent of the ‘Thlew-ee-cho-dezeth, or Great Fish River, by which the | that it is a sad history in sober prose—that you are perusing your Autobiography. paintings are described to be Persian, both in dress and feature, and the female 


party proceeded to the sea, seems to have been extraordinarily difficult and per- ae san acme ayes countenances especially are said to possess great beauty. Some of the borders 
ilous. In acourse of 450 miles, above ninety rapids were found in it, many of | LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. of these compartinents are of the richest blue, as fresh as when they were first 
which would have been deemed impracticable in ordinary circumstances ; ** but,” | A new work, to be called the English Annual, is announced as being in pre- | painted on the walls; and the whole seems to offer an extensive field for the 
’ : é‘ * , | paration investigation of the curious. 
to quote Capt. Back’s own words, “I was placed in a situation where it was | Pérauon. P . ¥ fF ; 
iapocaiile . be prudent, and my task was merely to be skilful and successful The Oriental Annual for 1836, by the Rev. H. Caunter, B. D., with illustra- Compliment to a Poet.—The beautiful Marguerite d’Ecosse, wife of Louis 
‘ 4 we ; ; F es ae ; he pane r . » r ”ll ¢ > usu: . d ; , x ; 
for to the sea, at all hazards, it was my business to go.’ Accordingly, the ad- | "10ns from the pencil of W. Daniell, Esq., R.A., will appear at the usual xX] | having discovered Alain Chartier, the poet, one day asleep in the king’s 
ventures in descending these rapids were many and exciting ; and an account of ,; S*4s0n. taws4 4 , ; antechamber, bestowed on him a kiss, saying that it was not the man she saluted, 
them, when Captain B.’s narrative shall be published, will, we have no doubt, | A History of English Literature, Critical and Philosophical, by Mr. D'Israeli, yy the mouth from whence issued so many fine sentiments, and so many charm- 
furnish some new features in a subject otherwise, in some degree, worn out. is preparing for publication. ing words.—Aliss Costello's Specimens of the Early Poetry of France. 


A History of the Conquest of Florida, by Theodore Irving, Esq., dedicated 
to his uncle, Washington Irvinz, Esq., will be published in a few days. 
The concluding volumes of the Memoirs of Mirabeau and Talleyrand, are 


Another difficulty arose from the vast and tortuous lakes in which the river 
was occasionally lost ; and which constitute a feature in this singular country. 
After crossing Heywood range (the first chain beyond the source, so named in 


' . . eal . ust ready. 
compliment to the late Captain Peter Heywood, of the Navy, an early friend et acta A : he . ; :. 9 
and patron of our traveller), the river seems to follow the summit level of an he Travels and Adventures in Eastern Africa of Nathaniel Isaacs, Esq., 


elevated, but nearly level ridge, (sand and granite,) broken at intervals into are nearly ready. : | nde 2abtein er —— bs —_ —. oe > eS 
steps dl ing lik huge sinew across the land. ‘To the north this dips to The Rev. Robert Caunter, B. D., author of the “ Oriental Annval, is en- | puberty, when it Is yh dernegne aga ie was Soe) Sewer ow SOROS et 28 
ths one. and to tha, ene oneal the extensive valley of the waters of which | 84ged upon a new series of the Romance of History, which will contain the | sected by Monsieur Bonplaad, which was 22ft. 3in. long, must have been 


Trafalgar.—The battle of Trafalgar was fatal to the three admirals engaged 
in it. Nelson was killed; Gravina died in consequence of his wounds ; and 
Villeneuve, who was made prisoner, was taken to England, where he put an end 

| to his existence. 


i als of + | years old. 
pe see dat heats Saw 4 er. Along this val- Romantic Annals of India. ; y ; \ 
Great Slave ghee stg oe ge ee — wedezeth, flows Mrs. Child announces for publication a History of the Condition of Women Coleridge and Thelwail.—Jobn Thelwall had something very good about him. 
otek cal “eo + aos aiall mer than its northern brother ; "but as in all Ages and Nations.—London, Sept. 1, 1835. | We were once sitting in a beautiful recess in the Quantocks, when I said to him, 
pe a ‘alle Ag Hodsor a Bay it would not have suited Captan Back’s —_— « Citizen John, this is a fine place to talk treason in.” “ Nay, Citizen Samuel,” re- 
mpoee to have followed it ; though, i h, it om lie *, “* 1t 18 rathe é et that there is any necessit 
purpose to have followed it ; though, when traced to its mouth, it may prove a Summary. plied he, : Th bes a guess ame ogee a fluence a child's mind wd 
valuable discovery to the Hud son’s Bay Company, by giving them a more ready | for treason. helwall thought it very unfair to influenc , by 
lua scovery to th s y Company, by giving them « p ready - sr 


- > of p> , ' inculeating any opinions before it should have come to years of discretion, and 
access than they now enjoy, to their northern stations. es nee ine Serene S At an entertainment recently given by Baron Rothschild to the Duke of | 46 ale 10 choose for itself. I showed him my garden, and told bim it was my 
the Thlew-ee-cho-dezeth long exceedingly perplexed and embarrassed Captain Orleans at Ferricres, 300 hares were let loose on the grounds the day before |) 4, nical garden. ‘ How so?” said he; “it is covered with weeds.” ‘ Oh!” 
Back ; and until reaching Mount Meadowbank,—a high and somewhat remarka- yo une) Each sportsman on arriving was provided with a gamekeeper, @/ 1 reolied, «that is only because it has not yet come to its age of discretion and 
ble mountain, the first of a chain which finally turns its course to the N.E.,.— sporting dog, and a fowling-piece. The party killed 480 partridges, 350 hares, dene. The weeds, you see, have taken the liberty to grow ; and I thought it 
he was constantly in fear that it would terminate also in Hudson's Bay, instead | 14 119 pheasants. In the evening the Park was illuminated, and fireworks | 4 .s2ir in me to prejudice the soil towards roses and strawberries.” —Coleridge's 
of the Polar Sea. This prolonged state of doubt and embarrassment, by giving | ere discharged on the water. In the first court, the inhabitants of Ferisres Tele Talk 
importance to the smallest changes in the aspect of the sonny? earemes, = and of Pont Carré were regaled, and 20 barrels of wine were placed at their | LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
probably be found to add value, by giving minuteness to his geographical de- disposal. . ‘ At the present season, when riding on horseback is the favourite recreation of 
Scriptions. a The appointment of State House-Keeper of Windsor Castle has become | oy, élégantes in the country and at the watering places, we cannot do better 
These descriptions will also be rendered still more distinct by the numerous vacant by the demise of the Hon. Georgiana Townshend, sister to the late Vis- | than embody in our weekly bulletin of fashion the following hints for equestrian 
sketches and drawings which our gallant traveller has brought home with him, parser Sydney. Miss Townshend was appointed by his Majesty George the | costeme. 
which we have had an opportunity of inspecting, and of which we hardly know | Third, and has held the post for the last 35 years. Riding habits of black cloth are by far the most fashionable; and next to 
how to speak. They would almost form an exhibition by themselves 7 and are | We understand that the houses in Pall-mall, from No. 71 to 76 (south side), | black the preference is given to certain light colours, such as drab, light green, 
by much the most artist-like productions of the kind that we have ever seen. x. in the process of demolition, to make room for the projected University | pie lapis, &e. The buttons must be of silk, the same colour as the habit. 
Besides a book full of pencil sketches, there are two or three and twenty colour- Nab * ya which is to supersede the present house in Pall-mall East. The | The sleeves close at the lower part of the arm, thus displaying the elegance of 
ed drawings of almost perfect beauty, and a number of portraits of the roe | frontage of the new edifice is to be 100 feet, and the estimated cost of building | ¢j,¢ waist and figure The corsage may be open or closed at pleasure, and with 
and Indians mentioned in the narrative. Of these, we hope that a liberal selec- | and furniture, including the present furniture, at £27,000. The house is to be | or without revers. This affords opportunity for the display of elegance in the 
hon will also be published with it. The subjects are mostly new, and seem, - | fit for the reception of the members, whose number is to be increased from 700 | -jemiscites, which are the greatest luxury of equestrian costume They are 
Us, faultless, even as compositions ; with at the same tune, a strong look of trata to l 000 by Christmas, 1836. Sir R. Smirk is the architect. | worn either small plaited, or —— on ee bosom with er ge = 
and verity. . Vhitchall. Sept. 15.—The King has b sased to direct letters patent to | closed by a row of small cambric buttons, or fancy buttons, set with opal, coral, 
We cannot help, indeed, congratulating the public papi — = - pede pty my en pero gar appointing the Richt Hon. | agathe. &c. The chemisette may have either a square falling collar, ne — 
organization of this expedition, on the selection of such a trave » as a \ Gs howe Earl ' Minto. G.C.B.; Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Adam, K.C.B. ; plaited frill, supported by the cravat or riband. Hat of light drab-coloure 
Back to conduct it, and on its issue. It was a noble thing for the country, en mile rt . atl 1® William Parker. K.C.B. ; Captain the Hon. George Elliot. | beaver, or Brazil straw. It is of the usual riding shape, and may be ornament- 
Se it was. in 1632, with political dissension, ate Gan SO ee ad CB, sare Sir oamet Thomas Troubridge, Bart. ; and Archibald Prim-}ed with feathers. A distinguished élégante lately appeared in the Bois de Bou- 


oe gual aalbe ae va beliey 7 unt exceeded . : ap : s 7 A “ , » blue cloth, of 
preg raise so large a subsc ription, (we an — conele Back | rose, Esq. (commonly called Lord Dalmeny), to be his Majesty’s Commissioners | logne, 19 the oo — oe ~ — ys othe ) he _ 
~ he 7 | os - P 1 1 1 Tie finodar | sre 2 > a o ‘ — 
to me a, sey re . pow aol po poe ch, hest sing bene from Italy for the | for executing the office of High Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great | rather a bright tnt, xe open corsage display Pp 
rOlunieer, as he did, to conduct the search, haste t + 
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bric, fastened up ..e front by five small buttons, each for 


the wrists by two buttons, similar to those on the chemisettes. Hat of very 
pale grey beaver, with three short feathers. 

Travellers see Strange Things.—Mr. Auldjo, in his amusing visit to Constan- 
iinople, mentions having examined a fine old plane tree, in the trunk of which 
three people live and keep a coffee-shop. 

Hydropholia in a Horse.—In Paris, a horse fourteen years old, which had 
been bitten by a dog, was recently observed not to feed so well as he was accus- 
tomed ; and when, in the evening, he was placed in the stable, he attempted to 
bite the horses that were nearest to him. In the morning he showed the same 
disposition. A veterinary surgeon treated him for stomach staggers. On the 
following day all the symptoms were aggravated, and the veterinary attendant 
thought that he was affected with frenzy rather than indigestion ; and, placing 
him in another stable, he praciised two copious bleedings, and inserted two se- 
tons in the chest, and the same number in the thighs. The violence of the 
symptoms rapidly increased; the animal bit himself every moment, tore the 
setons from his chest, and rolled about, and rushed at every one whom he saw. 
At length he broke his halter, and was loose in his stable, from which every 
one hastily escaped. On the fourth day he continued to eat and drink even 
with avidity. It not being thought prudent for any one to go near him, his food 
was thrown to him through an opening over the door, and a bucket was sus- 
pended, and supplied with water by means of a tube. As soon as he heard the 
water falling into the patl he fell into violent convulsions, seized the tube, and 
crushed it to pieces. On the fifth day he was covered with sweat, his eyes 


glared, he continually shook his head, furiously bit the right side of his chest, | 


plunged about, and sighed deeply every moment. When the water in his bucket 
was agitated he was seized with violent convulsions. ‘These symptoms were 
dreadiully increased if water were thrown upon his head. This continued until 
the next day with little change, when he died. 

War-Office, Sept. 18.—7th Regt. of Drag. Gds, Asst Surg. H. Marshall, 
from the 87th Ft. tobe Asst. Surg. v. Barry, prom. in the 89th Ft.—11th Regt. 
of Lgt. Drag: J. W. Reynolds, Gent., tobe Cor. by pur. v. Darnell who ret — 
5th Regt. of Ft.: Ens. Fred. J. Rawlins to be Lt. by pur. v. Woolls, who rets ; 
Geo. Fred. Locke, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Rawlins.—7th Ft: Surg. Robt. 
Shean, from the 89th Ft. to be Surg. v. Mahony, app. to the Staff.—8th Ft: 
Lieut. W. Calder to be Capt. without pur. v. Fitzgerald, deceased —14th Ft: 
Capt. E. H. Gennys, from h. p. Unatt. to be Capt v. J. B. Creagh, who exch.— 
20th Ft: Lt. ©. Dunbar, from the 57th Ft. to be Lt. v. King, who exch.—25th 
ft: Le. J. Newlan, from the 84th Ft., to be Lt., v. Thomson, who exchs.— 
34th Ft: Lt. R. W. Byron to be Captain, by pur., v. Vandeleur, who rets; Ens. 
H. J. Hutton, to be Lieutenant, by pur. v. Byron; Ens. J. Macdonald, from the 
95th Ft., tobe Ens., v. Hutton. —36th Ft. : Staff-Asst.-Surg. W. Lloyd, M.D., 
to be Surg. v. O'Reilly, dec —57th Ft.: Lt. C. T. King, from the 20th Ft., to 
be Lt. v. Dunbar, who exchs.—60th Ft.: Ens. J. Branman, from the 39th Ft., 
to be Quartermaster, v. J. Ottey, ret. upon h. p.—61st Ft.: Capt. A. Grant, 
from the Ceylon Regt., to be Capt., v. Wallett who exch.—73d Do: Capt. J. 
W. Cross, fromh p. 25th Lgt. Drags., to be Capt. v. G. C. Connor, who exch. 
ree. the diff —76th Da: M.S. 'T. Dennis, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Ren- 


nick, who rets.—S4th Do: Lt T. W.'T. Thompson. from the 25th Ft., to be 


Lt., v. Nowlan, who exchs.—85th Do: Lt. T. M. M:Neil Hamilton, to be 
Adjt., v. Ramsay, who resigns the Adjtey. only. —89th Do: Asst.-Surg. S 
Barry, M.D, from the 7th Drag Gds., to be Surg.. v. Shean, app. to the 7th 
Ft.—90th Do: Staff'-Asst. Surg. R. Dans, M. D., to be Asst.-Surg.—95th Do : 


H. O. C. Master, Gert., to be Ens. by pur., v. MacDonald, app. to the 34th Ft. | 


—Ceylon Regiment.—Capt. C. Wallett, from the 6lst Ft.. to be Caprt., v. 


Grant, who exchs.—Hospital Staff.—M. Neale, Gent., to he Asst.-Surg. to the 
Forces, v. Lloyd, prom. in the 36th Ft—Memorandum.—The apps. of Capt 
Bourke, from the 2d W. T. Regt. to the 8th Ft., and of Lt. Calder, from the 8th 
Ht., to acomp. in the 2d W. 1. Regt., on 28th Aug. last, have not taken place. 
-—a— 
THE SPINSTER’S PROGRESS. 

The following has been sent to us—whether it be original or not, we cannot 
pretend to say. It is droll in its ways. and though a little overstrained, is not the 
vorse for the dash of caricature which distinguished it. It takes in five-and- 
thirty years of the life of a Spinster 

At 15.—Dimpled cheeks, 


nfl 





sparkling eyes, coral lips, and ivory teeth—a sylph 

gure. Allanxiety for coming out—looks about her with an arch vet timid 
expression, and blushes amazingly upon the slightest provocation 

16.—Lolder and plumper—draws, sings, plays the harp, dines at table when 

here are small parties—gets fond of plays, to which she goes in a private box— 


creams of a hero—hates her governess—is devoted to poetry 

17 Having a mother who values herself on her youth, is presented by an 
aunt—tirst terrified, then charmed. Comes out—Almack'’s—Opera—begins to 
flirt—selecis the most agreeable but most objectionable man in the reom as the 


object of her aifections—he,eminently pleasant, but dreadfully poor—talks of love 
in a cottaze, and a casement window all over woodbine. 

18.—Discards the sighing swain, and fancies herself desperately devoted to a 
Lancer, who has amused himself by praising her perfections. Delights in fétes 
ind dejeuners inces herself into half a consumption. Becomes an intimate 
friend of Henry's sisters 


19.—Votes Henry stupid—too fond of himself to care for her—talks a little 


louder than the year before—takes care to show that she understands the best- 
oncealed bon-mots of the French play—shows off her bright eyes, and becomes 
the centre of foursatellites who flicker reund her 
20.—Begins to wonder why none of the sighers propose—gets a little peevish 
—becomes a politician—rallies the Whigs—avows Toryism—all women are 
Tories, except two or three who may be anything—gets praised bevond measure 


by her party—discards Italian music, and sings party songs—called charming, 


Gelightful, and ** so natural.” 





21.—Enraptured with her new system—pursues it with redoubled ardour— 
takes to riding constantly on horseback—canters every day half way to the 
House of Lords with the dear Earl, through St. James‘s Park, by the side of her 
Inc .e€—MavKes | parties and excursions—becomes a comet instead of a star, 





and changes her satellites for a Tail, by which she is followed as regularly as 
the great Agitator is. Sees her name in the papers as the proposer of pic-nics, 
ind the patron of fancy fairs 
22.— Pursues the same course—autumn comes—country house—large party 
I 00 ne -JUXta- position—constant association—sociability in the even- 
ig—sportive gainbols—snug suppers—an offer— which, being made by the only 
fandy she did not care about in the mé/ée, she refuses 
3 R ts it—tries to, get hin back—he won't come, but marries a rich 
grocers widow for her money. ‘Takes to flirting desperately—dresses fantasti- 
uly—tries a new style of singing—affects a taste—lives with the Italians, calls 
them divine and charming—gets her uncle to give suppers 
24 links she has been too forward—retires, and becomes melancholy— 
affects senum ind writes verses in an Annual—makes acquaintances with 
the seavans, and the a ithors and authoresses—wonders she is not married 
PP ar — . b : Pod uncle and a delightful family—so kind and so 
26.—Comes home full of new airs and graces—more surprised than ever that 
he is still sin ins to faney she could live very comfortably, if not in 
cottage, at least upon a very moderate scale ; 
27.—Thinks the conversation of rational men infinit ly preferable to flirting 
28.—Looks at matrimony as desirable in the way of an establishment, in case 
of the death of her uncle—leaves off dancing g lly—talks of getting old 
29.—Same system—still ineffective—sti| f 





aiks of getting aged—surprised 
t men do not laugh as they did, when she said so a year or two before 
30.— Begins to inquire when a spinster becomes an old maid 





31.—Dresses more fantastically than ever—rouges a littl —country house 
t so agreeable as it used to be—goes everywhere in town—becomes good-na- 
{ to young girls, and joins in acting charades and dumb proverbs r 
Hates balls, or, if she goes to them, likes to sit still aad talk to clever 
red gentlemen 
33.—Wonders why men of sense prefer flirting with girls to the ey oyment of 
mal conversation with sensible women * 
} Unele s—break up of establishment—remains with her aunt—feels 
ugh to go about without a chaperon 
».—'Takes to cards, where they are played—gives up harp, pianoforte, and 
in eaten out of the field by her juniors 
3b duarrels with her cousin, who is just married to the prize Marquess of 
he seaso to Wales on a visit to a distant relation 
37 i » London—tries society—fancies herself neglected, and * never 
es ou up little tea-parties at her aunt’s—very pleasant to every 
iy < “se, bu eV satisfactory to herself 
8.—I eels ‘in recounting all the unhappy marriages she can recollect 
—takes a boy Out of an orphan school, dresses him up in a green jacket with 
ree TOWs OF sugat-ioal buttons, and calls him a page—patronizes a poet 
¥.—(rets fractious—resolves upon making the best of it—turns gourmand— 
so every dinner to wo either is or is not invited—relishes port wine ; 
iLas a good joKe 1ys in London all the yea) 
£U.—S i camphor p—a little more rouge—fancies herself in love 
at G ar is— e's him know it—-he not susceptible—she un- 
i 1) ) lakes Up 4 HOrrid story about him and some poor innoce it gir] 
"1 ee stan iam een = iby he | means—she happy. 
g t win rets mor popular—avows a 
taarry—who would sacrifice her liberty ’—quite sure she has 
sort of thing—Umph ! , 


+ on I 
med of a square tur- | 
quoise, sct ina very narrow rim of gold. Gloves of reindeer skin, confined at | 


42.—Turns moralist—is shocked at the vices of the world—establishes a 
school out of the produce of a fancy fair—subscribes—consults with the rector 


—excellent man—he endeavours to dissuade her from an extravagant course of | 


proceeding which she has adopted—her regard turns to hate, and she puts her- 
self under the spiritual guidance of a Ranter. 
43.—Learns the Unknown Tongues, and likes them—sees none of her old 
‘.iends—continues during the whole season enveloped in her new devotions. 
Her page, having outgrown his green inexpressibles, is dismissed at the desire 
of her new pastor. 
44.—Kenounces the Oly Oly Bom school of piety, and gets a pug and a 
poodle—meets the man she refused when she was two-and-twenty—he grown 
plump and jolly, driving his wife and two great healthy-looking boys nearly men, 
and two lovely girls nearly women—recollects him—he does not remember her— 
wishes the family at Old Nick—comes home, and pinches her poodle’s ears. 
45.—Returns to cards at the Dowager’s parties, and smells to snuff if offered 
her. 
46.—Her aunt dies. 
47.—Lives upon her relations: but by the end of the season feels assurgd 
| that she must do something else next year. 
48.—Goes into the country and selects a cousin, plain and poor—proposes 
they should live together—scheme succeeds. 
49.—Retires to Cheltenham—house in a row near the promenade—subscribes 
to everything—cakes snuff and carries a box—all in fun—goes out to tea ina fly 
—plays whist—loses—comes back at eleven—camphor julap, and to bed—but 
not to sleep. 
50.—Finds all efforts to be comfortable, unavailing—vents all her spleen 
upon her unhappy cousin, and lavishes all her affections upon a Tabby Cat; a 
great fat useless Tommy, with a blue riband and a bell round its neck. And 
there, so far as I have traced it, ends my Spinster’s progress up to fifty. 
——_— 


Batest kLutelligeuce. 


The camp at Kalisch had broken up, and the Sovereigns, including the Em- 
perorof Austria, were about to meet in Congress at Toplitz. Concerning the 
objects of that meeting, much solicitude and jealousy are expressed in the English 
papers. 

The news from Italy contained in these papers is not without interest. Alarm 
has been felt for the public tranquility, though on what ground is not stated ; but 
it is noticed that a report isin circulation that the French Government has pro- 
posed to occupy several points in the Roman States.—Cardinal D’Isoard has 
arrived unexpectedly at Rome, ona secret mission, as is supposed, from Louis 
Phillippe. The King of Naples has collected a large force for the ostensible 
purpose of reviewing it. The cholera still fills the Italians with anxiety ; but 
at Rome it has had the good effect of inducing the people to conquer the habit of 
burying their dead in the churches of the city, and several burying grounds are 
preparing outside the wall. One was consecrated on the 3d ult. The services 
of Our Lady are as actively called into operation in Rome as in Bavaria and Spain, 
the dread of the cholera being apparently the principal motive for the increase of 

\ devotion. We quote the paragraph that it may speak for itself ;— 

“There is to be a great procession to implore Heaven to remove the evils 
which now afflict Christendom. An image of the Virgin Madonna delle Neve, 
which has not been visible for many years will be carried in the procession to St 
Peter's. The Pope, Cardinals, and Clergy will attend.”’—{Allgemeine Zeitung, 
Sept. 21.] 

‘The German papers, mention that crowds of Italians have taken refuge in 
Bavaria from the cholera, and thet Our Lady, who in Spain has to lead the armies 
of Don Carlos, in Bavaria is engaged to keep up a cordon of health, and preserve 
her faithful Bavarians from disease. Her votaries certainly require from her, 
important services in return for their worship. 

SPAIN. 
PARTICULARS OF THE ENGAGEMENT NEAR BILBOA, SEPT. 11. 

Bilboa, Sept, 11, Friday Night.-—This has been an interesting day, in conse- 
quence of askirmish, or, to use the language of the country, a battle, having 
taken place between a portion of the troops of the Queen, who lately arrived 
in this city, under the command of Generals Espeleta and Espartero, and the 


whole of the factious, commanded by Moreno and Castor, who had formed a | 
junction for the purpose. It appears that the liberation of Bilboa from their | 


blockade, and the entrance into it of the army of the reserve of Castile, as 
well as of the British auxiliaries, thereby destroying their chance of plundering 
the wealthy inhabitants, the Carlist forces, who had made a movement from 
the neighbourhood of Los Arcos, when they were routed on the 2d inst., hav- 
ing reached Durango too late to make any opposition to the advance of the 
troops into this city, determined to obstruct the return into Castile of the re- 
serve corps under Espeleta, as well as of the British troops in that direction —- 
They therefore, having learned by their spies, of which the country people form 
the chief, that the corps under Espeleta and Espartero was to proceed this 
morning in the direction of Mirovelles and Orduna, set out last night at night- 
fall, and arrived early in the villages of Arigoriaga, two leagues distant, where 
they cut the road, and fortified themselves in the houses, and also stationed 
parties in the woods and ravines, as well as the sides of the hills and mountains, 
leading towards this town, 

At 7 o'clock Generals Espeleta and Espartero set out at the heads of their 
columns, consisting of from 7,000 to 8,000 men. The forces of the Carlists 
consisted of five battalions of Biscayans, five of Navarrese, four of Alavese, 
and one of Guipuscoans. The first discharge of the Carlists from the woods 
into the rear guard of the Queen's troops caused some confusion, but they soon 
rallied aud dreve the factious from several positions. ‘The road from Bilboa 
runs along the river’s side, and forms from the mountains a bend somewhat re- 
sembling the letter S. Thereis a bridge near the middle part, called Puento 


Nuevo, and in the upper part are two mountains, one of a circular and the other 


more distant and much higher of aconical shape. ‘The Carlists stationed them- 
selves in large groups upon these mountains, and carried on during the day until 
1 o'clock a smart but useless fire of musketry from men scattered on their brows. 
The Queen’s troops returned the fire from the opposite hills, but very light exe- 


cution was effected, excepting at some houses and parapets, whence some of the | 


Queen's forces annoyed the enemy. At 11 o'clock, Count Mirasol, the gover- 
nor of the town, sent a portion of the garrison, and General Evans sent three 
battalions of the British troops, to sustain the movements of the troops under 
General Espeleta. The fighting took place within a league and some within 
halfa league of this town, but the mountains and high hills prevented it from be- 
ing fully seen. 

The firing continued until 6 o'clock, when a portion of the troops under the 
orders of General Espeleta began to retire into the town, and their opponents to 
advance. The retreat of the troops was effected in the best manuer, but in 
consequence of too much crowding on the bridge, confusion was created among 
the young recruits of some regiments, and the Carlists, who had suffered very 
much during the day, did considerable execution there. They were, however, 
driven back from the bridge twice. From some carelessness the two four- 
pound guns, which had been taken out in the morning, were brought back to 
the town, but when obliged to be sent out again, they took a station near the 
bridge and opened a fire upon the Carlists. When the troop at the bridge were 
hard pressed, application was made for the English corps of reserve, and one 
battalion of the 3d Regiment advanced and cleared the bridge, doing much 
execution among the factious. The inhabitants of this city throw blame on those 
who had the arrangement of the artillery, and of the troops, for not having 
taken proper steps for defending the passage of the bridge during the retreat, 
while some of the Spanish officers protested against retreating before ‘the 
Cowardly Carlists,” who seldom came within musket range, and much less near 
the bayonet, and contend that the retirement ought not to have taken place, even 
at nightfall. General Espartero behaved with great gallantry on this occasion ; 
at the head of but a few troops, he once cleared the bridge. He received a flesh 
wound under the left arm, and was at one time nearly carried off prisoner, but 
liberated by three uf the cavalry ; one of the latter lost his life. 

The loss of the Queen's forces was considerable at the bridge. The number 
of killed is not yet known but two superior officers were slain; that of the 
wounded in the hospitals is 269, and more than 100 remained prisoners, being 
taken in some houses. One company was forced by the enemy's cavalry to at- 
tempt fording the river, on which occasion some were drowned ; 2 of the Bri- 
tish were killed, aud 5 wounded—4 severely 
over, and about 20 were taken prisoners. The Carlists are stated to have lost 
considerable also, 
killed and wounded, which is stated to have resulted from the practice of firing 
at 400, 500 and 600 yards distance. The want of good rifles and expert shots 
on the Queen's side is as much to be regretted as the inexperience and ignorance 
of some of her officers 

[ saw much of the affair from the hill of Begona and thence it appeared 
more of a skirmish between outposts and tirailleurs than of a general battle. It 
was curious to notice the country women going home from marketing in this 


town, and passing through the factious with the utmost unconcern. The Basque 
; 
inguage 


aiways serves on the Occasion as the password, and enables them to 
give correct intelligence of the movements of the Queen's troops. 

The passage of the river to Portngellete continues open, although there are 
suspicions of the Carlists once more attempting to obstruct it Whether the 
British Government, which has dec ired its determination to continue the inter- 
course with Bilboa, wi |, after the late murder of its sailors, submit 


again ciosed or se { 


to have it 
1,000 marines to protect it, remains yet to be decided. One 
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| i es, if they can be spared in England, would effectually ensure the 


Several of the Carlists have come | 


There is a great disproportion between the numbers of the | 


October 3}, 
intercourse, and they could be maintained here a a much cheaper rate tha 
home. The Convent of St. James is garrisoned by 600 of the British 
and that on the hill on the side of the river called * the Capuchins,” ; 
by the Spanish soldiers. ‘The British vessels of war remain at thei 
| the rivers. 
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HEAD QUARTERS OF THE BRITISH LEGION, 
Bilboa, Sept. 16, 1835 
| ‘There is every reason to believe that the Carlists have broken up from thei 
| late positions around Bilboa; they have disappeared from the heights, and 
| said to be returning by Arigoriaga and Galacano. ’ 
| This is probable, for there is a branch road from that of Bilboa to Orduna a: 
| Miravalles, where there is a bridge over the river Ibaizabal, and this branch 
| route joins a cross road which commences not far from Galdacano on the Dy. 
| rango road close to a bridge over the river Durango. The junction of these 
| two cross-roads takes place at Artenga, not far from Villaro, near which point 
there are road communications both to Orduna and Durango, tu say nothing of 
the shorter mountain tracks. There is also a direet communication with the 
province of Alava. 

This removal of the Carlists is said to be occasioned by the approach of Ge. 
neral Cordova froin the neighbourhood of Vittoria ; and the Carlists may proba. 
| bly contemplate attacking him from some of the advantageous positions of which 

they so well know how to avail themselves; but that General's foresight wij) 
no doubt frustrate any plan of this nature. 

The British Legion is gaining ground every day. It is impossible to praise 
too highly the commanding officers of the regiments; and I am happy to add 
that they have the very best materials to work with. In less than a month there 
| will be a most respectable British force here ; both with regard to morality and 
numbers. 

The Commissary-General of the British Legion, Mr. Faxardo, a very merito- 
rious officer has issued an address to the local authorities ef the insurgent pro- 
vinces, of which the following is a translation :— 

«The troops of the British Auxiliary Legion are about to occupy this place 
(name inserted) and its neighbourhood, in order that the disorders and disasters 
with which those factious persons who call themselves Carlists afflict the pro- 
vinces of Navarre, Guipuscoa, and Bisca, may put an end to, and I have to 
request that you will take the necessary steps for their being properly accommo- 
dated. 

“In making this communication to you, I am bound to acquaint you that the 
British troops are coming to support the Government of our Queen, and to pro- 
tect her towns and villages against the factious ; and that whatever aid and sup- 
plies they may be furnished with will be most faithfully paid for, either by mysel{ 
or by other persons in the service of the Military treasury, at the current prices, 
—Bilboa, Sept. 13, 1835.” 

From the Morning Herald, Sept. 30. 

We have received by express the I’sench papers of Monday, and Gazette de 
France dated yesterday. 

The foreign intelligence published in the Paris papers of Monday is very 
trifling in amount, but possesses some interest. ‘The Moniteur contains a bulletin, 
which states, without indicating by whom the appointment was made, that the 
news of the nomination of General Mina to the Captaincy-General of Catalo- 
nia had produced great joy in Barcelona. This statement is followed by the 
triste and significant announcement that ‘ fresh disturbances were apprehended ;’ 
why or wherefore the Moniteur says not. A second paragraph is even more 
| unsatisfactory. It states that letters from Valencia of the 19th inst. mention 
that in consequence vf an emeufe, Count Almodovar was compelled to embark. 
Fifteen hundred peasants, partly armed, entered the city on the 18th. “ Pillage 
was feared.’ 

Our Bayonne letter of the 24th states that on the 20th instant, twenty Car- 
list battalions, with a squadron of cavalry and six pieces of artillery, were formed 
in a semicircle round Bilboa, occupying the Royal roads of Castile, Vittoria and 
| Tolosa, and cutting off all communication with the city in that direction. On 
the same day Aldama had left Lerin, with 2,700 men, for Logrono, and proceed- 
ed on the 21st to Miranda de Ebro, in order to form a junction with Cordova — 
Iturralde, apprised of Aldama’s movement, left Artajona in the evening of the 
| 20th, with four battalions and a squadron of lancers, to prevent that junction; 
and in order that he might meet with no delay on the march, he brought with 
him 150 mules laden with provisions, and 24 others with ammunition. The 
Carlists have now three armed boats at sea, in the neighbourhood of St. Se- 
bastian. 

Several private letters had reached Paris, dated Bilboa, the 22d inst., which 
were perfectly silent on the subject of the defeat of the Carlists at Orosco, men- 
tioned in the Moniteur of Sunday*’as having taken place onthe 20th. The river 
was once more practicable from Bilboa to Portagalette. Letters from Barcelona 
of the 20th, mention that, about ten o'clock at night on the 18th, at the mo- 
ment when great effervescence was observed among the population, and when 
loud cries were given for ** Liberty,” ** The constitution of 1812,” and “ Down 
with Ministers,” a courier arrived from Madrid, with news of the downfal of 
Toreno, and of the carte blanche given to M. Mendizabal to form a Cabinet.— 
Almost immediately joy and tranquillity superceded the former feelings, and the 
people immediately retired to their homes. ‘The same letters add that the Car- 
| lists in the mountains of Catalonia were hemmed in, and pressed by the Christinos. 

Ihere was nothing in these letters respecting the appointment of Mina, but it 

will be recollected that some weeks since the Junta of Barcelona had sent a 

deputation to him at Bagnores, offering him the command of the forces of the 
| province. Mina replied on that occasion, that he could not accept the offered 
| command without the sanction of the Central Government. The Junta accord- 
| ingly requested of the Government to confirm that appointment. It is most 

likely, therefore, that M. Mendizabel—the bosom friend of Mina—has acquiesced 
lin that request. Notwithstanding the assertion in the Moniteur that Count 
| Almodovar had been obliged to fly from Valencia, the best informed Spaniards in 
| Paris contended that it could not be true. 

The Phare de Bayonne of the 24th inst. announces that General Alava has 
accepted the Presidency of the Council.—It adds that the troops who have set 
j out on their march under Gen. Espeleta are all Spaniards. The English 
i sremain at Bilboa, or in the environs, and occupy the banks of the 

river, the communication of which with the sea is at this moment perfectly free 
The Phare also contains the following details from the banks of the Bidassoa, 
relative to the violations of the French flag and territory, which have already 
been communicated by telegraph : ** A French bark, which attempted to leave 
the river on the 21st, has been stopped by the Carlists on board the boat which 
they had carried off, and, in the presence of a detachment of our troops, they 
forced the bark to return to Hendaye. During the night of the 21st the Carlists 
were guilty of a still nore serious act of aggression. Many Spanish barks be- 
longing to the commune of Fontarabia were as usual under the protection of the 
French detachment at Hendaye. ‘The Carlists made an attempt to carry off 
one of them. At the cry of * Qui vive ?’ they replied * Carlos V,’ and as they 
approached they fired. The guards returned the fire, and a real engagement 
took place as in time of war. The Carlists succeeded in unmooring a bark 
and carried it off, still keeping up their fire. and their shot reached as far as the 
church of the commune. On the following morning the commandant of Be- 
nobia fired 36 cannon shot upon the Carlists who were posted at the bridge.— 
Many houses on the other side of the river suffered. The Christinos, taking 
advantage of this event, made a sortie and burnt two houses. The Carlists 
kept up an incessant fire upon Benobia, and one woman received a spent ball on 
her shoulder, and Captain Palacios, a Christino, was wounded. At eleven 
o'clock the Carlist bullets still reached our frontier. and a battery was being 
planted on our territory in order to return an effective fire.” 








{Correspondence of the London Morning Herald.] 
Ellorio, September, 23. 

The Carlists are showing much activity, and are determined to prevent a junc- 
tion between the garrison of Bilboa and Cordova. In my last I stated that Don 
Carlos, on the 17th, was at Murgia, and that Cordova occupied Puente Larra, 
Espeja and Barberena. On the 18th Don Carlos quitted Murgio, determined on 
driving the Christinos from their positions. His manceuvre completely succeeded, 
and Cordova retreated from before the enemy. The head-quarters of Don 
Carlos, on the 19th, wayat Barberena; the same day he intended leaving that 
place. 

The Carlists are in hopesthat the Queenites, becoming desperate, will soon 
leave Bilboa, and once more meet them in the field. It was reported that 
Espartero had taken'the direction of Balmaseda. I have reasons for disbelieving 
it. A very few days will give us some important news. 

I have seen letters from Bilboa of the 19th. All was quiet. The English 
| had wo intention of quitting that place. 

General Gomez intended to! blockade St. Sevastian. The Carlist chief Elio 
is before Pampeluna, and two battalions observed Puente la Reyna. 

Between the 5th and 9th of September, thirty six Christinos belonging to the 
garrisons of Pampeluna and Lumbier, presented themselves to the Carlists block- 
ading those places. They have since been incorporated in the ranks of Don Carlos. 

The Carlists are forming four new battalions—one from each province. Each 
battalion is to consist of 1,000 men 

The Carlists have 4,000 men before the city of Tereul, situated in Aragon, on 
the frontiers of Valencia 


The Carlists have succeeded in dragging from the river near Bilboa upwards 
of 900 muskets, which had been thrown there by the Christinos in their retreat 
of the llth. 

FROM MADRID 

London, Oct. 1.—Despatches of the 231 ult. were received at the Foreign 
Office in Paris. on Tuesday afternoon, from M. de Rayneval, the French Am- 
bassador in Madrid, in which a most alarming account is given of that capital 
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. been able to apply himself with his accustomed energy and perseverance to 


e excessive exertions of M. Mendizabal had injured his health, and he had 


Che Albion. 


throwing into the delivery all the spirit, archness, and grace, which was proper 
to it and herself. 


se oncntapeiess AS 


ip great ooject he had undertaken. General Alava had accepted the Foreign 
se artment ad interim, but it was believed that he could not, or would not, re- 
es in the Ministry. ‘The chief difficulty which M. Mendizabal had to en- | A 
. ‘ater in constructing his Cabinet arose, according to the French Ambassador's 
Oe ooente from the jealousy of English ascendancy. 

"His Excellency further states, that the corps of 3,000 men despatched a few 
weeks ago by the late Minister at war towards the confines of Andalusia under 
General Latre, for the purpose of overawing the armed bodies in the southern 
_ovinces who threatened to march on Madrid, had, in place of offering the An- 
‘ialusians @0y resistance, adopted their standard, and were on their return towards 
the capital. This force, which has thus been increased to about 15,000 men, 
was under the command of Sen. Pizarro, better known in the Cortes as the 
Conde de las Navas, and one of the most violent of the exaltado party. Atthe 
sme when this occurrence took place, although the date is not given, it is infer- 
es i that the fall of Toreno, whose measures had provoked the Government, could 
- possibly have been known. 

The fermentation in Madrid is described as having nevertheless been extreme ; 
vd on the Paris Bourse on Tuesday, where the facts were but imperfectly 
know n, and whege it was falsely asserted that the French Ambassador and the 
Queen had both fet the capital, there had been something like a panic among 
-ye dealers in Spanish securities. A new junta had been formed in Valencia, 
»{ which Lopez, the deputy, was a member, and over which the Conde de Al- 
modovah still presided : but although these names would seem to be a guarantee 
jor some sort of respectability and moderation, M. de Reyneval describes their 
ssociates as SO Many sansculottes. Gen. Valdez had been obliged to take 
refuge inthe house of the French consul at Carthagena, and throughout the 
kingdom of Marcia the greatest effervescence prevailed. 

he intelligence in the Paris papers from Spain had been anticipated in a 
-reat measure, from other sources of a previous date. ‘The Moniteur publishes 
‘ye announcement of the dismissal of Montes, as Captain General of Arragon, 
py the junta of Saragossa. and the nomination of Ocana as his successor. It 
s added that the juntas of the province of Andalusia have resolved on the for- 
mation of a central junta at Andujar, where an army of 16,000 men is to as- | 
<emble for the defence of that extensive district of the peninsula. The Journal 
ies Debats also publishes the proclamation of Don Carlos of the 18th ult. from 
\Murguia, and expresses a belief in its authenticity, but not much confidence in 
the efleet of the sincerity of its promised amnesty. ‘The Pretender’s cause may 
ve favoured, it is said, by the anarchy which now reigns in Spain, and by the 
paralyzing influence it must have on the armies of the Queen, but it is signifi- 
cantly added that the greatest danger does not lie in that direction. ‘The ac- 

nts from Barcelona are not a later date than those already published. The 
ita Superior de Gobierno had issued a decree denouncing the penalty of death 
zainst smuggling, and giving to the Urban Militia the value of all seizures, 
ter deducting the proportion due to the informer, while the local authorities 

e declared to be responsible in person and property for any omission or negli- 
sence in the execution of this decree. At Saragossa a petition to the Junta 

id been presented by a number of ecclesiastics for permission to carry arms in 
the defence of the conntry and of public order, and it had been resolved that 
the corps should be recognized as soon as thirty able-bodied priests should be 

ier arms, 

The threatened pillage of Valencia by 1,500 armed peasants, and the embarka- 
sion of Count Almodovar, as announced in Monday’s Moniteur, are contradicted 
by the Courier Francais, on the authority of letters of a more recent date trans- 
mitted to the Frenck coast by sea. The movements in Murcia and at Alicant 
are referred to periods anterior to the arrival of the news of the fall of Toreno. 

In the Constitutionnel it is stated that a conspiracy had been discovered in 
San Sebastian for the surrender of the town to the Carlists, in consequence of 
which the Governor of the citadel and the Commandant of the Regiment of 
Oviedo, who were the only military men implicated, were arrested. It is also 
said that Morillo had suddenly left Corunna, after taking part in the liberal 
movement. ‘The Urban Militia of the province was increasing in numbers, and 
by order of the Junta, free corps were organizing themselves, in order to be 
sent against the insurgents. 








Saturday, Sept. 12.—There have been some trifling skirmishes to day ; the 
Carlists are on the mountains to the south-west. Yesterday's affair is consider- 
dacheck, and throws some gloom among the adherents of the Queen, whose 
spirits are easily depressed. 

Another regiment of the British has arrived from Santander at Portugalette, 
is also a Spanish regiment from St. Sebastian’s. 

When the British troops are organized, it is expected that another system of 
warfare will be adopted than that of desultory skirmishes, which tend to no pur- 
pose. 

General Iturralde and General Eguia are inthe neighbourhood of Puente 
Larra, on the Ebro. Villareal and Moreno are with Don Carlos. Marotto is 

before Bilboa. 





General Espeleta and Espartero went in the morning to Arigoriaga, and were 
surprised to find 2,000 Carlists had crossed in their rear; they returned in the 
evening to San Miguel, fighting all the way. The British troops crossed the 
bridge early in the day, both having supported the retreat near the town. 

FRANCE. 

Advices from Paris are to the 29th of September inclusive. There is, how- 
ever, little or no French intelligence of any kind. France seems to have sunk 
quietly into the arms of despotisin—an idea of which may be formed from the 
following letter :— 

Paris, Sept. 29. 

Weare just now dullness itself, a complete lethargy having succeeded to 
the stirring occurrences that have rendered memorable the last anniversary of 
“glorious July.” The only quarter in which unabated activity is observable is | 
the government. The Quadruple Treaty of Alliance having dwindled into in- 
significance, and perfect harmony having been secured with the powers of the 

Rhine. Louis Phiiippe is busily engaged improving his own personal situation, 

ind perfecting the “ republican institutions ’ of which the late hero of the two 

worlds laid the foundations. His labours are successful, and much less arduous | 
than he or we could have anticipated five years ago. The Fieschi laws are | 
working admirably. The tone of the existing newspapers 1s most conspicuous- 

y tamed; about two dozen provincial prints have died of the new cautionne- 
ments, and not a week passes without two or three more of them announcing 
their demise. ‘The two principal organs of the republican party still hold out ; 
but though the sagacity of National may, as I cordially wish it may, evade the 
rasp of its vigilant foe, the Reformateur will have much to do to stand the re- 
peated blows dealt at it. 

The editor, who was on Saturday sentenced to an imprisonment of a month, 
nd a fine of 500 francs, in virtue of the new laws, was again dragged before the 
Paris assizes yesterday, and condemned for offences of as old a date as June, to 

ree months more, and 10,000 francs, the pecuniary part of the penalty being 
endered the heavier, it being well known that the republicans can boast of 
more fortitude than wealth. In their ardour to crush the press, they have 
pounced opon works which, however impure or impious their contents may be 

ive long been published and been publicly sold, and by the seizure of which 
ere is no chance of preventing their circulation, or, if such an object could be | 
ccomplished, of improving the morals of an utterly corrupt people. ’ 

The theatres are also most closely watched, end engravings, lithographies, and | 
emblems of all descriptions subjected to the minutest inspection. You will judge 

{ their jealousy in the latter respect when I tell you that a few days ago some 

rawings sent by the Charivari for approbation, prior to publication, were rejec- 

ed, owing to one of them having a rablit whose shape resembled a pear, and to | 
nother one represer.ting a decanter, in the form of which some remiiscence of | 
the same treasonable fruit was detected. All this inquisition is proceeding amidst 
erfect apathy. 
Bellin the celebrated composer, dicd at Puteaux near Paris, on the 23d of | 

September. The musical world is indebted to him for some of the most popu- | 

ir operas of the day, among which are Il Pirata, La Stranira, I Puritani, and | 

Vormar. He was only 29 years old. 








| 
| 


_ We observe by the London Gazette that a new Minister is appointed to thé |” 


United States in the room of Sir Charles Vaughan. : 
Foreign Office, Sept.23.—The King has been graciously pleased to nomi- 


nary and Minister Plenipotentiary to his Majesty the Emperor of Brazil, to be 


his Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pienipotentiary to the United 


States of America. 


—=~_- 
From the Times 


The PLactok BeNnerit was extremely successful and went off splendidly. On | js q matter of uncertainty, for Toreno was the god of idolatry on taking office | 
Previous occasion of this nature has there been so brilliant, or so fashionable only a few months since, yet he is now denounced as not being sufficiently | 
The last dates from Madrid, represent the capital as being in a very 


All that is distinguished in the city was represented 
ere,and the coup d’ail was splendid and imposing. The pit, and first and 
cond tiers were closed befure the rising of the curtain; the third tier and slips 
¥ere well filled, and the gallery was crowded. ‘The receipts are near $5000. 
city has thus worthily manifested its regard for a native actor of eminent 


! audience assembled. 


ents 
The Address, written by Col. Geo. P. Morris, we are enabled to publish with 
s hasty article, and its perusal will justify the approbation with which — 
eived by the audience. Mrs. Hilson pronounced it with immense effect, 


‘King every point tell to the utmost, and it was full of the best ones, 


| of the Whigs and moderate Tories can much longer withstand. 


ADDRESS FOR THE PLACIDE BENEFIT. 
WRITTEN BY GEORGE P. MORRIS, ESQ. 
t the request of the Committee, and spoken by Mrs. Hilson, at the Park Theatre, 

on the evening of the twenty-seventh of October, 1835. 

The music’s done. Be quiet, Mr. Durie! 
Your bell and whistle put me ina fury ! 
Don't ring up yet, sir—TI’ve a word to say 
Before the curtain rises for the play ! 

Your pardon, gentlefolks, nor think me bold 
Because [ thus our worthy prompter scold : 

*T was all feigned anger. 
Requires a ruse to bring one on the stage ? 

Well, here I am, quite dazzled with the sight 

Presented on this brilliant festal night ! 

Where’er I turn whole rows of patrons sit, 

The house is full—box, gallery and pit! 

Who says the New York public are unkind ! 

I know them well, and plainly speak my mind— 
“Tt is our right,” the ancient poet sung— 

He knew the value of a woman’s tongue !— 

With this I will defend ye: and rehearse 

Five glorious acts of yours—in modern verse : 
Each one concluding with a generous deed 

For Payne and Dunlap, Cooper, Knowles, Placide ! 
*Twas nobly done, ye patriots and scholars, 
Besides—they netted twenty thousand dollars ! 

** A good round sum,” in these degenerate times— 
“ This bank-note world,” so called in Halleck’s rhymes ; 
And proof conclusive, you will frankly own, 

In liberal actions New-York stands alone. 

Upon the stage, thirteen brief years ago, 
Flushed with the hopes that ardent bosoms know, 
A youth appeared ; nor friends, nor loud acclaim 
Ushered him forth. Unheralded by Fame 
He came among us, with a taste refined, 

A vivid fancy and a burning mind ;— 

Nature his model, counsellor, and guide, 

The goddess found him ever at her side :— 
All her instructions he instinctive caught, 

And ne’er **o’erstepped her modesty” in aught, 
Until the wreath for which he strove was won, 
And gay Thalia crowned her favourite son ! 

*T was then the public, with admiring eyes, 
Saw a new star in placid beauty rise, 

And take its place, transcendent and alone, 
The brightest jewel in the mimic zone ! 

Though roams he oft ‘mong green poetic bowers, 
The actor's path is seldom strewn with flowers. 
His is a silent, secret, patient toil— 

While others sleep he burns the midnight oil— 
Pores o’er his books—thence inspiration draws, 
And wastes his life to merit your applause ! 

Oh! ye, who come the laggard hours to while, 
And with the laugh-prevoking muse to simile, 
Remember this: the mirth that cheers you so, 
Shows but the surface—not the depths below ! 
Then judge not lightly of the actor's art 

Who smiles to please you, with a breaking heart ! 
Neglect him not in his hill-climbing course 

Nor treat him with less kindness than your horse : 
Up hill indulge him—down the steep descent 
Spare, and don’t urge him when his strength is spent ; 
Impel him briskly o’er the level earth, 

But in the stable don’t forget his worth ! 

So with the actor—while you work him hard, 

Be mindful of his claims to your regard. 

But hold, methinks some carping cynic here, 
Will greet my homely image with a sneer. 
Well—let us see—I would the creature view ; 
Man, with umbrageous whiskers, is it you '— 

Ab no, I was mistaken—every brow 
Beams with benevolence and kindness now ; 


t 





from Paris. 


more disastrous, while the pretended victory reported to have taken place onthe 
4th of Sept, and which was mentioned in the editorial column of our paper last 


week, had no existence, since no action whatever took place on thatday. We 
have given in another column an account of the affair of the 11th, as drawn up 
by one of the Queen's party. 
that the Christinos was beaten back into Rilboa, suffering much loss—the 
Carlists being close upon them, and destroying many while crossing the bridge 
to regain the town. 


A careful perusal of this document will show 


We are glad to correct one misstatement, namely, that 
he Carlists on that occasion put to death their prisoners. This is decidedly 


contradicted, by the Morning Herald and other well-informed London jour- 
This enlightened age nals. 
troops have been longer drilled and disciplined, they will give a better ac- 
count of themselves. 
cause in which they are engaged, we are rejoiced to learn that they have well 
sustained their country’s reputation for bravery. 


It is supposed, and with good reason, that after the British auxiliary 


For the sake of the national character, and not for the 


As respects France and the state of the press, we refer our readers to a letter 
It speaks volumes, and requires no comment. 





We have to-day made a second extract from the Life of Lord Exmoutli, de- 


scribing the gallant attack on Algiers which terminated in completely humbling 
the tyrants and putting an end to Algerine slavery for ever. 


The details, apart 
from the important results of the victory, are in the highest degree interesting, 
and exhibit a skill and combination on the part of the commander, and bravery 
on the part of the men seldom equalled, and perhaps never surpassed by the 
British navy. Liberty and humanity were the objects fought for, and nobly were 
they achieved. The meteor fiag of England never shone with greater lustre than 
on that memorable day. 
We omitted to state in our last, that the work was just published by Wm. 
Jackson, and is for sale by all the Booksellers. It is handsomely got up, embel- 
lished with several plates, one of which is an accurate and striking likeness of 
the hero himself. Impressions of the medal struck on the occasion are also 
given, one of which bears the following appropriate inscription : 

“To tanie the proud, the fettered slave to free ; 

These are imperial arts, and worthy thee.” 
Capt. Pellew first drew public attention towards himself by the gallant action 
fought in 1793, with the French frigate Cleopatra. ‘The Cleopatra was well 
manned, commanded by Capt. Mullon, a brave and skilful officer who had much 
annoyed the channel trade. At that moment, when England suddenly found 
herself involved in a war with the French Republic, Capt. Pellew ap- 
plied for a command, and the Nymphe frigate was given to him, but she 
was without a crew. Finding it impossible to obtain seamen, he ran into 
Falmouth, and there enlisted a large number of Cornish miners. This class of 
men, from the dangerous nature of their occupation in the mines, from their 
being frequently engaged in blasting, and therefore accustomed to the use of 
powder, Capt. Pellew said would be a valuable acquisition in a naval action. 
The event fully justified his prediction, for the French vessel was taken in the 
most gallant style, within a few weeks after the enlistment of the subterranean 
crew of her opponent. ‘This singular circumstance gave much eclat to the ac- 
tion, as well as to the gallant commanider himself. 





The Earl of Selkirk, who arrived in the North America, is the son of the 
nobleman who planted the Scotch colony on Red River many years since, and 
who, in consequence, was involved in such- serious disputes with the North 
West Fur Company. His Lordship, we understand, intends to make the tour 
of the United States and Canada. 


THE ANNUALS FOR 1836. 

We have just been favoured with a view of those splendid English specimens 
of art, under the title of Annuals, recently imported by Mr. Wm. Jackson of 
Cedar street in this city, and the feelings under which we retired#fom the ex- 
amination were somewhat similar to those which are experienced by an ardent 
admirer of nature upon quitting a garden of magnificent and rare exotics. It 
was something more than this, for in the latter case we feel but gratification and 














Beauty and fashion all the circles grace— 

And scowling envy here were out of place ; 

On every side the wise and good appear— 

The very pillars of the state are here! 

There sit the doctors of the legal clan, 

There, all the city’s rulers, to a man ; 

Critics and editors and learn’d M. D's, 

Buzzing and busy like a hive of bees ; 

And there, as if to keep us all in order. 

Our worthy friends the Mayor and the Recorder ! 
Well, peace be with you. Friends of native worth, 

Yours is the power to call it into birth ; 

Yours is the genial influence smiles upon 

The budding flowrets opening to the sun. 

They all around us court your fostering hand— 

Rear them with care, in beauty they'll expand— 

With grateful odours well repay your toil, 

Equal to those sprung from a foreign soil ; 

And more Placides bask in your sunshine then, 

The first of actors and the best of men. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 10 a — per cent. prem, 


GENS ADBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1835. 














Since our last, the Independence and the North America have arrived from 
Liverpool, by which we have received our regular files to the lst of the present 
month. 

The intelligence from England relates principally to the preparations making 
for carrying the Corporation Bill into effect. It is a measure that seems to give 
general satisfaction, and will, we think, be productive of much good in reform- 


The Biil will, 


ing many abuses that have crept in through the lapse of time. 


nevertheless, we fear, give an accession of strength to the Radical party, 


which is now already too strong, and which nothing but a speedy union 
Had not 


| the House of Lords altered and amended the Bill so extensively, it would have 


effected the total destruction of both Whigs and Tories. Many of the former, 


| indeed, apppear to have been aware of this, and hence is to be exp.ained the ab- 
sence of so many of the leading Whig nobility, when the numerous divisions | 


took place during the progress of the measure through the House. 


admiration, whilst in the former we have also an involuntary sensation of pride, 
that the mind of man could conceive, and his hand delineate such beautiful 
creatures of fancy. We have ever been devout worshippers at the shrine of the 
arts, and as perhaps there has never in any ages of the world been found so 
happy an auxiliary in their progress towards perfection, than the invention of spe- 
cimen works like the Annuals, so do we hail their periodical appearance with 
the most unfeigned celight. 

The preparation of works of this description gives life and energy to the noblest 
faculties of the human mind, the glowing imagination of the poetic, the creative 
fancy of the novelist, the wit of the essayist, the comprehensive and_ brilliant 
ideas of the painter, the accurate yet spirited hand of the engraver, and the supe- 
rior style of the booksellers’ craft as appears in the typography. the paper, the 
binding, and external embellishments. Altogether they are productions fit for 
the highest state of civilization, and which nothing but such a state could have 
brought about ; they do honour to the skill and talent which have produced 
them, and credit to the taste of those who possess themselves of them. They 
are annually becoming more and more valuable in their literarv matter, and we 
know not of any more elegant or more rational ornament to the drawing room. 

In the mass of beauty which has been exhibited we are almust at a loss to 
select, we may however particularize two or three works without intending to 
depreciate the rest.’ And first we would mention the Christian Keepsake, edited 
| by the highly respectable author of * Polynesian Researches,” the Rey. Wm. 
| Ellis. It contains 17 highly finished engravings, and the literary matter under 
| such a management 1s, of course, of a superior order. Besides composition in 
subjects there are five portraits of distinguished characters in the religious 
world, which of themselves must make the work exceedingly interesting. Next 
is one that has Patriarchal claims on the public attention—the « Friendship’s 
Offering’ is coeval with the ‘* Forget-Me-Not” itself, and has more than 
kept pace both in decorative and literary merit with any of its contemporaries. 
It contains eleven exquisite engravings and a Presentation plate, and the matter 
| is very agreeably diversified Thirdly the ** Drawing Room Scrap book ” edited 
by Miss Landon. The world is well acquainted with the elegance and pathos 
displayed by this gifted lady, her acknowledged talents are a guarantee for the 
value of the contents, and the engravings which accompany the letter press are 
both numerous and highly finished. 

Itis hardly doing justice to the beautiful specimens of art, to pass them over 
in the hasty manner we have done, but to go into detail would be either to take 
up room which we can ill spare from other purposes, or to be invidious in the 
selection of subjects which are all excellent. 

The present is the period of Annuals, and as they arrive we may take occa- 
sion to notice further. 

Penny Cyclopedia.—The 2d volume of this excellent work is just published 
by Mr. Jackson, Cedar street. It extends from And. to Arty., treating alt 
the intermediate subjects with great perspicuity. As a family work, it stands 
unrivalled for utility and cheapness, and cannot be too strongly recommended to 





Mr. O'Connell, after dining and speech making at Manchester, Newcastle | the public. 


Edinburgh and Glasgow, crossed over to Ireland and is to make a grand entry | 
A procession may be formed, but flags and banners are not to be | count of the most eminent persons in successive ages, who have claimed for 


into Dublin. 


used. ‘These are the orders of the Dictator himse!f, and ought to put to shame 
In this 


Lord Mulgrave, whose entry was attended with many such emblems. 
respect the Agitator has set a good example to viceroyalty itself. Funds 903. 


authority of the Queen. Toreno was succeeded by M. Mendizabal whose 


| popularity is very great, and who assumed the duties of the office with the 
greatest ardour; so much so, indeed, that the latest accounts represent him as 
How long his popularity will endure | eyening, previous to its departure for the South. 


being exhausted by fatigue and anxiety. 


liberal 


disturbed state. It is also said that the accesion of M 


British influence the ascendancy, much to the annoyance of the French Minister. 
From the seat of war in the north we learn that the Carlists are still in the 


field, and with an army rapidly augmenting. 


have not been favourable to the Queen’s troops or her auxiliaries. .Th 


demonstration made upon Hernai on the 30th of Aug., was by no means fortu- 


i 


The accounts from Spain are up to a late date, and we have accordingly 
| inserted them copiously. The fall of the Minister Toreno was received with 
A great joy throughout the country among the republican party, and in some places 
te and appoint Henry Stephen Fox, Esq now his Majesty's Envoy Extraordi- | 11. event induced the Juntas to lay aside their hostility, and re-acknowledge the 


Mendizabal has given! y-. 


The actions that have taken place 


The Harpers have just published “ Lives of the Necromancers,” or an ac- 


themselves, orto whom has been imputed by others, the exercise of magical 
power. By William Godwin, author of ‘ Caleb Williams.” 

This is a very interesting book, and will save from oblivion the memory of 
many noted conjurors, who have existed at different periods of the world.— 
Among the names, lives, and actions of those recorded, we find that of our old 
friend Dr. Faustus, who sold his soul to the devil, in Germany, some centuries. 
ago. 

Mr. J Reeve, of the London Theatres, arrived in the North Ameriea. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood, we are glad to announce, will commence a new engage- 
ment at the Park the ensuing week. Mr. Wallack and Miss Phillips wil 
shortly close theirs, which bas been very successfal. 

The beautiful picture of La Belle Nature, No. 175 Broadway, will close this 





| 





Passengers in the ship North America, from Liverpool—Earl of Selkirk and 
| servant; Col. Perkins of Boston; Rev. H. Potter, of Albany ; Rev. Dr. 
Spring ; Miss Spring ; Mr, Gihon, lady, 2 children, and 2 servis ; Mrs. Liller, 
Crokson. of N York ; Mr. Robertson, of Mobile; Mr. Smith, lady, 2 
children, and servant, of Alexandria ; Nr. Anderson, lady, child and servant of 
Canada ; Mr. Reeve and lady, of London: Mr. Wolf, of Switzerland ; Mr. 
Mariategui, of Havana; Messrs. Morley and Severne, of England; Mr. Anners 
and Capt. Hutchinson, of Philadelphia , Mr. Goodrich, of F. Orleans; Mr 
Rannay, of Louisville ; Mr. Merry, of Boston ; Mr. Forstall, of Ireland 

Messrs. Craig and Hoff, of Scotland; Messrs. F Tomas, Broadie, Marshall 


e 


and | nate, and the more serious action that took place on the 11th of Sept., was stil! | and Miller, of New York. 
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A Ballad. Sung by Mr. Wood. Composed by G. Herbert Rodwell. 


Tye Atvion. 


THY PARTING LOOK. | 
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New York—Published by E Riley, 29 Chatham-street. 
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lip, With honied smiles 


o’er - flow - ing; Enchanted watch’d 


the op’ning rose, Up - on thy soft cheek 
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Although in nature’s garland gay, 
A thousand hues betwining, 
Can one surpass the snow-white flow’r, 
Thro’ dew-drops meekly shining : 
Dear maid, thine eye may prove less blue, 
Thy beauty fade to-morrow ; 
But, oh! my heart can ne’er forget 
Thy parting look of sorrow. 
But, oh! my heart can, &c. 








« What an extraordinary likeness Lawrence has painted of Croker ! _said 
one of his oldest friends; “he has given the very quiver of his lip.” ** Yes, 
replied Sir Robert Peel, ** but who shall give the arrow ? ”’ 

A Fact for the Naturalist.—At a recent racing meeting, a certain person, who 
is more remarkable for his curiosity than his wit, went to see the exhibition of 
the horse with seven legs. ‘* Upon my honour,” said he, on leaving the caravan, 
‘it’s the most extraordinary quadruped I ever saw.” 

In the Press.—‘‘1 am going to write a work on Popular Ignorance,” said 
young F. D. to Doctor F—e the other day. ‘I know no one more competent,” 


vl 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, for Young ladies, No. 683 Broadway, cor- 
ner of Amity Street, New York.--Mrs. Coley begs respectfully to announce to 
the public, that the duties of her school recommence on Monday, 7th September. 

Anxious to make her Seminary in every respect desirable, Mrs. Coley has en- 
gaged a French lady of competent ability as teacher of that language, and masters 
for the higher branches of instruction; which arrangement, combined with her former 
plans, she flatters herself will entitle her to a full share of patronage, from all parents 
who wish to give their daughters a libera) and polished education. As the French 
teacher will reside in the family, the French language will be the medium of con- 
versation. 

Reference may be made to the following Clergymen and Gentlemen: 
Rt.Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, John Laurie, Esq. Rey. Dr. Phillips, 
Rey. Dr. Berrian, Stewart Brown, Esq. Rev. Erskine Mason. 
Rev. Dr. Lyell, J. Kearney Rogers,M.D. Henry Wreaks, Esq. 


[aug. 20, 





was the M. D.'s reply. 


The inte!ligence of the late attempt on Louis Philippe was broken with the 
greatest care to his queen, but they could not persuade her that she knew the 
worst. She walked up and down the chamber wringing her hands, or rushing 
herself to the door to question the Aid-de-camps who were despatched to bring | 
intelligence. When the arrival of the king was at last announced, she ran down 
the stairs, met him at the doors of the palace, and bursting into tears, threw 
herself into his arms. Her daughters had followed her, and there was not a dry | 
eye in the group, excepting the king's, who preserved the same air of resolute | 
composure he had kept through the whole transaction. 

A Quaker’s Charitable Donation. —At a meeting of the Wilts Bible Society, 
held at Devizes, last week, Mr. John Sheppard, of Frome, related the following | 
anecdote of a member of the Society of I’nends :—Being asked for a contribu- 
tion for building a church, he replied, ** Thou knowest we are not friends to thy | 
steeple-houses ; but I suppose before thou wilt build another thou wilt pull down | 
the old one!” * Yes,” was the answer. ‘ Well, then,” said he, “I'll give 
thee £500 to pull down the old one.” 

Dr. Paley.—T iis eminent divine was so ardent a follower of Izaak Walton, | 
that, on being asked by the then Bishop of Durham, when one of his most im- } 
portant works would be finished, he replied with great quaintness and simplicity, | 
“My Lord, [ shall work steadily at it when the fly-fishing season is over.” | 





Plough and Harrows.—A clergyman in one of the agricultural districts of | 
Scotland had busied himself in producing an improved plough, about which he | 
was for some time very “full,” as the Scotch say, and accordingly, wher- 
ever he was, he was sure to overflow in reference to the subject. He after- 
wards employed his busy brain in editing a school Horace, of which for some | 
time he was also very * full.’ Calling one day upon a farmer in the neighbour- 
hood, he said, ** Well, have you seen my Horace?” * Na, Sir,” quoth the 
agriculturist, ‘‘ I haena seen your harrows ; but weel I kent yor 


} 
| 


' ploo hy | 
Female Sages.—‘: Dear me, ma’am,” said a lady the other day to her friend, | 
did you hear that Mr had committed suicide!’ * I heard he had com- | 
milied something or other, and that it was unco serious; but you, mem, who| 
kens every thing, what'll be done to him, think you!’ =‘ Done to him! if be | 
ioes not flee the country, he'll be banished, as sure’s he’s living.’— Laird of | 


Logan 








NWN? ICE.—E. BRYAN & J. B. STOUT, M.D. having formed an association, 
4% under the firm of Bryan & Stout, will continue the practice of Dentistry, in 
all its branches at No. 115 Chamber-st. between Church and Chapel streets, 
Strangers and those unacquainted with their mode of practice, are respectfully refer- 
red to the following eminent physicians :— 

Wm. James Macaeven, M.D., George Bushe, M.D., John W. Francis, M.D., 


Ex-Professors of the late Rutger’s Medical College. (Oer, 31-16 


VFXHE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Dipiomaot the Amen. 
m can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorraptible Teeth, superior methods 
of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 
---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. | 
Chambers-st., N.Y. (Jan. 10.-ly. 
AMILTON AND PORT DOVER RAIL-ROAD.—Pursuant to public no- 
tice, a meeting of the stockholders took place, at Burley’s Inn, in the town of 
Hamilton, on Monday, the 5th instant, for the purpose of electing Directors to serve 
or the ensuing year, when the following gentlemen were duly elected :—Ebenezer 
Stinson, Allan N. Maenab, Edmond Ritchie, James M. Why te, Colin M. Ferrie 
Wm. Scott Burns, Colin McNeilledge, E qs. And onthe same day, Allan N. 
Macnab, Esq., was unanimously elected President of the said Compar vy r 
fOct. 17. 2 eee GEO. MIDDLETON, 
LOct. 17, 2t.] Secretary of the Hamilton aud Port Dover R, Rk, Company, 
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=— | Open from 10 A.M. till 5 P. M., and from 7 till 10 in the evening. 
| 


Richard J. Tucker, Esq. Robert Hogan, Esq. John S. Bartlett, M.D. 
George Laurie, Esq. Redwood Fisher, Esq. 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. 

ERSONS may effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the 

lives of others, and either for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. 
The payments of premium may be either made annually, or in a gross sum: 
Premiums on one hundred dollars for one year. 














Age. 1 year. | Age. 1 year. | Age. 1 year. | Age. 1 year. 
14 0 72 26 1 07 38 1 48 50 1 96 
15 0 77 27 112 39 1 57 51 1 97 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 02 
17 0 86 29 1 28 41 1 “8 | 53 2 10 

0 89 30 1 31 42 185 54 218 
19 0 90 31 1 32 43 l 39 | 55 2 32 
20 O99} 32 1 33 44 1 90 56 247 
2 092| 33 134] 45 191 | 57 2 70 
22 Ot} 34 1 35 46 192| 58 314 
23 097!) 35 1 36 | 47 193{ 59 3 67 
24 099] 36 139| 48 194] 60 4 35 
25 100| 37 143| 49 1 94 | 
Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which 


interest will be allowed as follows: 
Upon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 
- - 00 “3 for 5 months, 
” si 100 ™ fur 2 months, _ = = 
TRUSTEES. 
Wm. Bard, Gulian C. Verplanck, Jno. Mason, 
Peter Harmony, P.G. Stuyvesant, 
Sam. Thompson, Nathaniel Prince, 
W. B. Lawrence, Jonathan Goodhue, 
John G. Coster, Steph’n Whitney, 
Peter Remsen, Benj. Knower. 
John Duer, John Rathbone, Jr. 
R. A. NICOLL, Secretary. 
". U. Johnston, Physician to the Company. 


4} per cent. 
4 “ “ 


James Kent, 
Thos. W. Ludlow, H.C.De Rham, 
S. Van Rensaeller, Thos. J. Oakley, 
Isaac Bronson, N. Devereux, 
Jacob Lorillard, James Me Bride, 
Thos. Suffern, John J, Astor, 


WM. BARD, President. 
teas st [March 2l-ly. 


ara — os ¥ . 
N OW OPEN.—J. Thom respecifuily informs the citizens of New York that he 
4% is exhibiting, in the American Academy of Fine Arts, Barclay-street, the fol- 
lowing figures: “*Old Mortality and his Pony :” a full-length statue of Lobert 
Burns ; ‘* Willie and Allan,” from the song “ Willie Brew’d a Peck o° Maut:” 
“ Tam O'Shanter,” “* Souter Johnny,” and other works. ; 





Admittance 
[Oct. 17.] 
| gene rae AND IRISH LAW AGENCY SOCIETY.—The subscribers, 
| 4 natives of the Old Country, from their extensive acquaintance with members 
of the English and [rish Bars, have established a regular correspondence under the 
above title, by wnich means they are enabled to have business transacted in any part 
if the United Kingdom. Raymond Savage is but lately arrived in this country, and as 
wil. appear by his authenticated vouchers, having been duly admitted, and having 
| practised in the Law and Equity Courts of England and Ireland, he is conversant in | 
| (he preparation of all kinds of legal documents to be used in the Courts of Westmin- 
ster, London, Four Courts, Dublin, or in any part of the United Kingdom. The sub- 
to scribers can be con sulted onal! matters relative to English Jurisprudence and title 
Freehold and Real Estate. Any communications from the country, if they contain | 
A fee, and are post paid, shall be duly attended to. Chambers of the Society, 45 Ann- 
street, New York. RAYMOND SAVAGE, Counsellor at Law. 
Aug. |-3m. DANIEL MAJOR, Attorney at Law. 


AMILTON AND PORT DOVER RAIL-ROAD.—Notice is hereby given 
that an instalment of 5 per cent. has been declared this day, Oct. 7, and stock- 
yiders are requested to pay the same to the Secretary at the Company’s offize, in} 
the town of Hamilton, on Monday, the 23d of Nov. ne xt, being 12s. and 6d. on each 
share, By order of the Board. GEO. MIDDLETON, Secretary. 
{Oct.17,t.Nov. 21. | 


25 cents, 




















NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days ys Sailing from 
vew York. iverpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,|Feb. 16, June16,Oct.16, 
Roscoe, Delano, ~ &  & - ae” Be oe.” 1, 
Hibernia, |Wilson, ** 16, ** 16, ‘* 16,[Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheflield, | Allen, “24, 24, * 24) Boe gl wg 
Europe, Marshall, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,) “* 16, * 16, * 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, “ 6% 6, * Sa: 7? tee? S6,* BH, 
Columbus, Cobb, 


’ 
“16, “ 16, * 16,|April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
|Holdrege, "am" 4° te ae SS SD 


United States, ’ ’ ’ 
Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1,] ‘* 16, * 16, * 16 
; “ “ “ . 


South America, 








Napoleon, \Smith, 8, 8, eo Ee * ae, 24, 
Britannia, Waite, ** 16, * 16, ** 16,)May 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1, 
England, Maxwell, “s, * 4.“ $08 " Pre” 4, 
Orpheus, |Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,] ** 16, ** 16, * 16, 
Independence, |Nye, ~~) " & © Oe > ee ee 2 Ok 
North Amer’ca, (|Dixey, ** 16, “* 16, ** 16JJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian \Harris, “eM, “0% * ee SY mS Uf’ CG, 


These ships are all of the firstclass.eommanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors, or $120, without wines, 
&c.—Passengers paying the last mentioned sum, can be supplied by the steward at 
the printed rates which willbe furnished on board. 

Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe,South America, Bri- 
tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpocl, 

GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, England, and Virginian, 
SILAS WOOD, GEO. T. TRIMBLE, and S. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 
Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N, Y 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOUL PACKETS. 
To leave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th of each month. 
Ships. | Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 





StAndrew, Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, | July 30, Nov. 30, Mar. 30, 








Carrollof C’n, | Bird, July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug.30, Dee. 30, Apr. 30, 
Ajax, Hiern, Aug.14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 
| St.George, Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb. 28, June 30, 


The above packets are ships of the first class,coppered and copperfastened. The 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction an 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort ofpassengers. Theprice 
of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, is fixed at 
one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive use 
of a state room, from New York; and from Liverpool, thirty and thirty-six pounds 
The days of sailing wi!] be punctually observed. For freight or passage. apply tothe 

masters,onboard,orto SANDS, HODGSON,TURNER & CO, Liverpool, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street, New York 


NEW YORK AND HAVKE PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. { Days of Sailing from | Days of Satling from 
New-York. avre. 

Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1,Sept. 1,/Feb.24, June 24, Oct. 24, 

Formosa, W.B.Orne,) “* 8,April24, Aug.I6,) “ 16, ** 8, “ 1; 

Francois Ist, J.Casttoff. | ‘* 16, May 8, ** 24,/Mar. 1, ** 16, ** 8, 

Normandie, W.W.Pell,| ‘* 24, ** 16,Sept. 8] ** 8,July 1, “* 16, 


y iad 
Chs. Carroll, W. Lee Feb. 1, June 1,Qct. I,J ** 24, ** 24, Nov.24, 
Charlemagne, |Richardson,| ** 8, May 24, Sept.16,) ‘* 16, ** 8, ‘* Is 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt] ** 16,June 8, “ 24,!April t, ** 16, “* 8s 


Poland, Anthony, 24, © 16, Oct. OF * 6,Aug. 1, % 10 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,] ** 24, ** 24, Dec.24, 
Albary, Hawkins, “ 8, June 24, Oct. 16,, * 16, * 8 °° Js 
Havre, C.Stoddard,| ** 16,July 8, Nov.24,jMay 1, ** 16,Jan. 5, 
Sully, C.A.Forbes| ** 24, “ 16,Dec. 8, ‘© 8,Sept. 1, ‘* 16, 


France, C. Funk, April 1, Aug. l, “ ja’ 24, “ 34, ~ oe 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,| ** 8, July 24, “* 16.) “ 16, “ 
Rhone, J. Rockett, + 16, Aug. 8, “* 24,JJune 1, “* 16, ** % 
These are all vesselsofthe first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 











| dations for passengers,cumprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 


nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goodsfsent to either of the 
subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges except 
the expenses actually incurred. wr 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st. 

WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 

JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Walist. 


